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About 

This 

Issue 



It's been a year now since the two of us first sat 
down to talk about doing some sort of publication 
devoted to video and kids. Our ideas have changed 

At first, we simply said we would gather together 
everything we knew and put together a book. For- 
tunately time caught up with us. The more we 
worked in video the less we seemed to know and 
the more we saw that there was to learn. Looking 
back, we realized that in our first years of working 
with video and kids we had immersed ourselves so 
completely that when we finally came up for air, 
we were gasping not for reflections but for fresh 
ideas. 

At the same time we encountered some education- 
al backlash. In face of increasing pressures in 
schools to return to "the basic," we began to ques- 
tion the value of the new technologies. As media 
missionaries, we still had strong inner beliefs but 
no longer seemed able to articulate successfully the 
reasons for our enthusiasm about video. The Gos- 
pel approach had come to an end. It was now nec- 
essary for us to examine and rethink the state of 
two arts - video and teaching. 

To do this we needed help. A field had developed 
and we were out of touch with it. All sorts of vi- 
deo programs were operating in schools, storefront 
centers, hospitals, educational television stations 
and other weird sites from Maine to Miami and Sea 
to Shining Sea. 



Yet it wouldn't do, we felt, to simply survey the 
field. Instead, we would need to locate a variety of 
individuals and institutions involved with using vi- 
deo and kids and give them the opportunity to talk 
about their own work. 

The Things We Went Through For This 

In June of 1973, we organized a meeting which 
brought together 15 people representing schools, 
universities, alternate video groups, libraries and 
themselves as individual video artists. Everyone 
agreed on two things: we felt isolated and we were 
having trouble sustaining our enthusiasm in face of 
myriad problems. 

As our group talked about our feelings, we agreed 
that a guide for those using video in various edu- 
cational environments was an obvious need. Col- 
lected resources could serve many: teachers just 
starting video work with kids, media artists serving 
residencies in schools, experienced teachers of me- 
dia who want information about what others are 
doing, and school administrators who need to have 
supporting documentation for what their schools 
are doing. 

We also felt it was important to share our work 
with each other before we sat down to write about 
it as individuals. So another meeting was scheduled 
for the fall. We promised to give ourselves time to 
really find out what each of us were into and to dis- 
cuss common problems and goals. In the interim, it 



: everyone in the group would in- 
vite others to join the next meeting. 

Because of the support we felt in the first meeting, 
the two of us anticipated the second one by begin- 
ning to think about a publication. It was a pro- 
blem. We wanted to get the information to both 
educators interested in media and video specialists 
not yet working with kids. We wanted to do this as 
quickly as possible, in an inexpensive format with 
some guarantee of circulation. To publish some- 
thing ourselves was an option, but not satisfactory 
in terms of distribution. On the other hand, going 
to a publisher would mean a loss of certain controls 
we wanted to maintain as well as a long wait be- 
tween collecting materials and the pub lishing date. 

We needed an alternative and found it in Radical 
Software . We approached the editors, Ira Schneider 
and Beryl Korot, and found encouragement and 
support for an issue devoted to the use of video 
with kids. We offered to take full responsibility in 
putting out the issue if, in turn, we could have con- 
trol of production. They said okay and we began to 
move. 



In October of 1973 the second 



; was held at 
■ ranks had 



swelled to 25. It was a long, hard, exhausting, but 
in the end, a most satisfying day. Each individual 
and each group of people working together shared 
tapes and concerns. We went off feeling a lot bet- 
ter about our own work and a lot smarter about vi- 
deo in general. 

And so it was time to write and edit. This is not to 
say that what follows in these 68 pages says it all. 
We are all still learners. What we have to give you 
in this issue are a few insights into the potential im- 
pact of video, a broad look at what's going on to- 
day in a variety of situations, and some specific 
ideas about how you can use video with kids. 
Thrown in too are some favorite resources and 
some samples of work. 

That's the process we've gone through and you've 
got the product it yielded. Take this a a guide, use 
what you like. . .discard the rest. . . and when you 
get a chance, tell us something. 

Peter Haratonik 
Kit Laybourne 

The Center for Understanding Media 
75 Horatio Street, New York 10014 
January 1974 




Mary Sheridan 
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What 

Matters 

Most 



A Collection of Concerns 



There is much passion among those who work with 
video and kids. You can find as many objectives 
and as many approaches and as many assumptions 
as there are places where it is happening. Everyone 
does it his own way. There appear to be few things 
in common. 

In introducing this section of the issue, we want to 
draw some distinctions and point out some unify- 
ing themes. Among our eclectic set of articles, we 
shall isolate basic concerns. We will try to sift-out 
those deepest interests and those unique orienta- 
tions that differentiate what is happening, and why 
it is happening. 

We have pigeon-holed our contributors. And this 
means we are misrepresenting them because each 
contributor works from many concerns, not just 
one. But this misrepresentation -- this simplifica- 
tion - will be worth it if we can provoke others to 
search their own work and identify their own basic 
concerns. It will be worth it, if people will weight 
their concerns against the full spectrum of alterna- 
tive interests as expressed in these writings. 

CONCERN: Motivation to Basic Skills 

The Video Carrot 
Jeff Strickler 

In describing what he does, Jeff Strickler's article 



resonates with his respect for kids as well as for 
video. You can tell he is an accomplished film and 
video artist in addition to being an experienced 
teacher. Yet within his writing, Jeff exhibits a prag- 
matic and realistic concern that new video tools be 
used to turn kids on to other learning priorities. 
This heedfulness echoes the classrooms at PS 145 
where Jeff works through Open Channel's class- 
room-to-cable program in Manhattan. Jeffs kids, 
like so many other urban youngsters, are part of a 
cycle of failure and frustration in acquiring reading 
and writing skills. Breaking that cycle becomes an 
important goal. 

"Children want to use the medium well. As they 
become aware of more complex possibilities, more 
complex planning is required, and thus more writ- 
ing." 

CONCERN: Educational Technology 

Don't Try to Understand Media: Know Thyself 
George Gordon 

As much as many may try, what is perceived as the 
new video movement can not be isolated from the 
earlier and parallel world of Educational Technolo- 
gy. For in the end, of course, instructional televi- 
sion and classroom video are co-figurative. So as- 
sumes George Gordon in an article that questions 



the marriage of education and technology. His 
questions are tough: Who does TV work best for? 
What is its relation to learning? Are its economics 
viable? With high self-honesty, George Gordon 
looks at the phenomenon of visual cultism and the 
mystique of video; he addresses the proposition of 
education as entertainment; he reflects on the dou- 
ble-edge of change. 

"Fed and spread by merchants of mass culture 
and pop fashion, (film and video) will inevitably 
die in the schoolhouse. I have over the years 
watched countless 'brave, innovative, forward-look- 
ing' programs of televised education die in count- 
less schools and colleges. . ." 

CONCERN: Interdisciplinary Curricula 
Implications of the New Television for the Open 



John Le Baron 

John Le Baron is concerned with educational struc- 
tures and, more specially, with the full integration 
of video making into the learning environment. In 
his article, John lists the commonly held goals of 
"open education" and then describes a project that 
meets these goals and clearly places video within an 
interdisciplinary and multi-skill context. As part of 
his doctoral work at the University of Massachu- 
setts School of Education, John directed a pro- 
gram called Children's Video Theater in which 
elementary school students made tapes that were 
cable cast in the towns of Amherst and Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

"Educators, as representatives of formal institu- 
tions, have not seen the potential of video for cur- 
riculum development. . . (The classroom teacher) 
has for too long been unaware of how video can be 
used to achieve learning goals, especially those 
which characterize the open classroom." 



CONCERN: 

The Great Plastic Weekly Video Magazine 
Chuck Anderson 

Using video to create community is a theme that 
runs throughout Chuck Anderson's writings and 
his work with kids. The Great Plastic Weekly Video 
Magazine, Chuck's piece that follows, is excerpted 
from his book, The Electric Journalist . The subject 
of the article is the need to extend the forum in 
which kids work with video. The style supports this 
concern: The Electric Journalist was primarily writ- 
ten for kids to read, although, as you will see, it is 
filled with good ideas for teachers. We feel you 
should know that the specific chapter from which 
this article was lifted also contained information 
and schematics on editing, a collection of mainte- 
nance tips and a description about "video anima- 
tion." Chuck is currently working on another book 
called Video Power . It will be about using video to 




"An important payoff in making your own video 
programs comes in their presentation to others in 
your school. . . We broadcast at different times of 
day, to get a wider audience and to avoid being re- 
petitious with the same crowd." 

CONCERN: Development of Creativity 

The Tactics of the Truth 
Irving Falk 

; Falk's article begins on an aesthetic level and 
on a pedagogic one. Through anecdote he lays 
bare the objectivity myth and the mystic that vi- 
deo somehow, has a special handle on the truth. 
He warns us that while the tools of video may be 
new, the revelations they bring won't be. We 
should not expect truths, we should not want 
them. Irving Falk's concern is that video be used as 
means for developing creativity and not an end in 
itself 

"What the student comes up with will be a face 
of the truth calculated to turn his experience in up- 
on himself for a calculated and inspirational ex- 
pression of that face of the truth. For in the final 
analysis, the tactics of the truth lie in searching 
oneself with honesty and discovering the common- 
ality of thoughts and feelings with humanity as it 
was and is and portends to be." 




Bette Korman 

CONCERN: Self-Realization 

■ 

Bob Behr 

In many classrooms, video is being used to help 
kids achieve a measure of self-reflection and, con- 
tinuing from that, of self-actualization. In his work 
in a psychiatric hospital with high school aged stu- 
dents, Bob Behr centers upon this concern. His ar- 
ticle, rich in details and understatement, talks 
about the values of video production in providing 
team-work experiences and self-expression outlets 
for kids with severe psychiatric problems. 

"Each student's idea for taping is an expression 
of the self deep inside wanting to come to the sur- 
face in some form and wanting to be accepted. . . 
Kids feel closer to their friends in class after having 
expressed ideas that might in other forms appear 



too frightening, too loving, or too ambitious. See- 
ing others act your ideas on tape legitimizes and 
lends reality to what was once secret." 




Mary Sheridan 

CONCERN: 

Aesthetics of the Portapak 
Phillip Lopate 

Teaching children to be artists is, of course, shared 
by most of the contributors in this issue. But to 
some, this concern becomes a contentious issue. It 
is certainly that for Phillip Lopate, a poet working 
with elementary aged students at Manhattan's 
P S 75 through the auspices of the Teachers and 
ters Collaborative. Phillip's interest in dramatic 
with his kids has drawn him to the use of 
le VTR systems. His interest in film aesthe- 
tics clearly heightens and sharpens his sensibilities 
and concerns about how video is perceived and 
how it should be used. 

"In portapak circles, the deferral of responsibili- 
ty for artistic quality is subtler (than in television.) 
It goes under the name of videotape as a "process," 




videotape as "behavioral feedback," videotape as 
"the People's Medium," or videotape as "experi- 
ence." All Alibis. Just many rationalizations for 
mediocre tapes." 

CONCERN: Learning Structures 

Three Propositions, Two Frameworks and 

an Indictment 
Kit Laybourne 

Another deep concern of many using video with 
kids involves changing the educational process. In 
his article, Kit Layboume tries to systematically 
lay-out ways in which video and education inter- 
face. He looks at Video Studies as a new subject 
area and as a communications medium serving edu- 
cation. He describes an integrated curriculum that 
structures diversity and experimentation. 

"We who teach media have a special thing going 
for us. The very disci pline we are engaged in teach- 
ing provides important perceptions into how and 
what we should be teaching." 



CONCERN: Teacher 

Teacher and Reflecting 

Joe Petner and Susan Sherwood 

One of the first applications of portable VTR sys- 
tems by schools was for teacher training and teach- 
er evaluation. In North Dakota, Joe Petner and Su- 
san Sherwood have followed this tradition. But 
their goals and their techniques are quite different 
from earlier work. They are concerned with using 
video in the process of helping a teacher refresh the 
classroom setting for himself and for the kids. 

"We must begin to focus on ways of working 
with teachers that enables them as individuals to 
work through their concerns; ways that help teach- 
ers understand what is happening to children and 



CONCERN: Research and Evaluation 

An Attempt at Video Research 
Mitch Ackerman 

How well does video really work with kids? Are 
there better ways of teaching it? Can you prove it 
is valuable to administrators? Such questions dis- 
tinguish a concern for evaluating video with kids. 
It is a concern shared by Mitch Ackerman. In his 
report on a research project he completed in con- 
junction with his Master's thesis at the University 
of Maryland, Mitch identifies both the goals and 
the difficulties many people have in attempting to 
measure how video affects kids. 

"This study was designed to discover the dif- 
ferences in programs produced by structured and 
non-structured elementary school workshops. The 
results, hopefully, contribute to the systematic ac- 
quisition of information in the area of video stu- 
dies and its role in our educational system." 



CONCERN: Consciousness Raising 

Action for Children's Television 
Maggi Cowlan 

No individual group interested in video and kids 
has had more of a national impact than ACT (Ac- 
tion for Children's Television.) This organization of 
parents, teachers and leaders in many professions 
is primarily concerned with changing the nature 
of broadcasted programming aimed at kids. On one 
level ACT is about consciousness raising - in the 
past five years they have grown from a group of 
four Boston mothers to a powerful advocacy or- 
ganization of over 100,000. But ACT is also about 
making specific structural change in children's pro- 
gramming. Maggi Cowian's report outlines ACT's 
guidelines for better TV for kids and reviews a few 

"To those in power ACT is saying - clearly and 
loudly - that new guidelines for children's program- 



ming must be adopted in which different kinds of 
programs are designed to meet the developmental 
needs of children at different age levels." 

CONCERN: information Systems 
Invitation to a Video Forum 
Anne Page 

If you want something to happen, you do it your- 
self. Anne Page believes that kids should exchange 
the tapes they have made. In this article she offers 
to coordinate a Video Forum. Anne's idea is to 
have kids create tapes on particular issues and then 
to mail these through a network of places where a 
class or group shares the same interest. The project 
is initiated right here. 

"I have recently been involved with a video-pal 
exchange between high school video classes. The re- 
sults have been so rewarding that it has occurred to 
me that the principle of sharing tapes could be ex- 
panded. I'm willing to make this happen." 



The Video Carrot 



JEFF STRICKLER 



Kids wiggle and shout, giggle and wave when they 
first see themselves on a live television monitor. 
After the initial blast of self-re cognition they begin 
to pose as tough guys or movie stars or popular 
singers or Kung Fu experts . . . provoking laughter 
and imitators. It's all very self-conscious, this trying 
on of images, almost a seeking to discover their 
own importance. Soon two or three will want to 
do a story. . .usually a copy of adult TV. . .or a 
monster story ... or a fight scene. 

But this takes organization. They have to get a 
space for action. How do you choose a camera op- 
erator when all want to do it? Who does what first? 
When do I turn on the camera? A group begins to 
coalesce around the task of creating a story. The 
action is frantic with advice or heckling from the 
sidelines . . .and maybe a hand or head in the pic- 
ture. The result is played back. They again laugh 
and wiggle, or hide bashfully when they see them- 
selves. But when the playback is finished they want 
to do it over, do it better, with more organization 
and fewer shouts and hands from the side. (And if 
they do it over, they can prolong the experience.) 
Here a group of children organize themselves to 
realize a goal, judging their progress toward that 
goal by periodic replays and altering behavior to 
produce desired changes. They reproduce in micro- 
cosm the kind of organizational effort used in the 
world around them. Plan, execute, evaluate, play, 
execute, etc. 



Levels of Organization 

More than just social organization is taking place 
however. The original idea changes as they work on 
it. New ideas come up. They must be worked in or 
rejected. Actions must come in sequence. What 
comes first? Soon arguments over the interior logic 




of the story erupt. "How can you get killed and 
then walk home in the next scene?" The logic of 
the story must be preserved. . . not that it can't 
veer in unpredictable directions under the charged 
emotions of performing. After playing the tape 
back, they may want or need to change their old 



plot to include the latest inspiration - or they may 
decide they'd rather stay with the original idea. 

The Carrot 

It is at this point they need tools to help organize 
their story - to break it down into separate scenes 
which come in a defined order. Here is a need for 
writing. It is important for them to be able to set 
their story down on paper in order to make a more 
organized videotape. 

If instead of a story, they have decided to inter- 
view someone outside their immediate circle - of- 
ten the interviewer runs out of questions quickly. 
Then he thinks of one more question. . . and goes 
blank again. So. . . The camera is turned off. Sug- 
gestions from the side come forth and a list is 
made. Again writing is needed as a tool for the im- 



mediate purpose of organizing. 

Children want to use the medium well. As they be- 
come aware of more complex possibilities, more 
complex planning is required, and thus more wri- 
ting. Videotaping leads kids to need writing to help 
gather information, put it in a chosen sequence, 
and present it to an audience just as if they were 
assigned to write a story or an essay. The writing 
does not necessarily appear as a neat and tidy pro- 
duct but rather it emerges in blocks of described 
action, in lines of dialogue, or as interview ques- 
tions. The final videotape has dimensions as a re- 
cord of the group which produced it, beyond the 
scope of the written core. They're proud of their 
tape but they want to do more - and better. They 
have eaten of the video carrot. 



Don't Try to Understand Media -Know Thyself 



GEORGE GORDON 

1 suppose the main reason I have been asked to 
write this article is because 1 was co-author of (and 
propagandist for) one of the early books written in 
English on how to use television for instructional 
purposes. The first edition was written in 1960 and 
published in 1961. Called Teach With Televisio n, 
I think it is now out of print: a "classic!" (A "clas- 
sic" is a book that almost nobody bought when it 
was available, but is still taken out of libraries to 
pad bibliographies for term papers!) It was a ter- 
rible book. 

All of which reminds me of a sociologist I know 
who responded, when asked to lecture on the sub- 
ject of cannibalism, "Do you want me to argue [&[ 
it or against it?" 

A dozen years ago, I would not have conceived, in 
my wildest dreams, of asking the same sort of ques- 
tion about the television - education mix. Today, 1 
am asking, and am not a bit comforted by the reac- 
tions I get. Twelve years ago, you see, 1 knew all 
the answers. Somehow, young people - and 1 was 
about fifty years younger twelve years ago - are 
gifted with intense brilliance in the department of 
answers. (Maybe this has something to do with 
glands.) At present, I must admit 1 know few - if 
any - answers to questions people pose to me about 
teaching with television and count myself content 
that I have, possibly, over the years, been able to 
figure out a few relevant questions. What bothers 
me is that I suspect that satisfying answers to them 
do not exist. (Kids just won't believe that certain 
questions cannot be answered! Psychologists may 
explain this general attitude, but I don't like their 
answers either.) 



What questions? 

Well, they are nasty questions, hard questions, 
"put down" questions. They are designed to 
quench fires rather than light them, dim enthusi- 
asms rather than illuminate them. The faded To- 
ronto guru, McLuhan, who liked to fancy himself 
a "sparkplug" of intellectual electricity, turned 
out, in the long run, to be an embolism in the 
bloodstream of serious study of communications. 
His motives, however, were exuberant and benign. 
Mine are downbeat and passive. But I think that 
both of us end up in the same place: stuck with 
questions. 

Looking for Answers 

Let's start with a few easy ones, and then get down 
to the rough stuff: 

Why does video education, to begin at the heart of 
things, work best on dead-head students, have no 
apparent positive effects on average students and 
bore and retard the brightest ones? Is it because 
they think of the tube with the word "boob" rat- 
tling in their subconscious? Is it because writers 
and "television experts" live in the mistaken no- 
tion that God has ordained that short-take, quick- 
cut, visual razzle dazzle is the only way to use the 
blasted medium to teach anything? That the aes- 
thetic apogee of video is the cat food commercial? 
That any television production studio, even those 
loosely labeled "educational," was intended by na- 
ture to operate as a looney bin for insipid puppet- 
eers, animators and people who make things out of 
Sty ro foam? Or is it because good students need 
good teachers - and any good teacher with brains 



will be smart enough to keep his distance from the 
sort of maniacs who, unemployable elsewhere, gra- 
vitate to educational, public or commercial, video- 
land to find fame and forture? 

How come a zillion (or more) studies show that 
kids in general do no better (or as badly) in their 
schoolwork when taught by television than when 
given old fashioned, text-book, chalk and black- 
board instruction? If the medium of video has qua- 
si-mystical powers that "open windows to the 
world", gather the "best minds" to spread like ap- 
ple seed their wisdom, etc., etc., etc., how come 
the sum total of its results of teaching anything (in- 
cluding long-term end-products from alumni of Se- 
same Streetl . when held against others, taught in 
an old fashioned way, demonstrate a superiority 
that adds up to zilch? 

Why was television education once touted by early 
enthusiasts as the miracle that would economize 
education, cut costs, use teaching talent most ef- 
fectively, etc., etc., etc., when in fact, a little arith- 
metic demonstrated clearly that any kind of video 
(tape, cable, open and closed circuits) is almost al- 
ways extremely expensive, far more so than face- 
to-face schooling? While I myself was quoting these 
deceptions twelve years ago, I felt something was 
wrong with them. 1 was, however, too stupid to at- 
tempt some elementary arithmetic with equip- 
ment costs, labor costs and other matters that 
these enthusiasts had overlooked. Why did the 
Ford Foundation and Uncle Sammy have to spend 
billions to find out that video education cost ma- 
ny, many more billions? Who goofed? Are they 
still goofing? 

And More Questions 

Who was the first twerp who got the words "enter- 
tainment" and "education" mixed up? Or the 
'salesmanship" and "learning?" Or "person- 
and "teacher?" Where is it written that be- 
cause something - anything - may be able to excite, 
arouse, or stimulate people, it must also be able to 
educate them? Did the Roman believe that gladia- 
toral contests had "enormous educational poten- 
tial?" Will you look me in the eye and make the 
latter claim for football games, Mardi-Gras, pie- 
eating contests or carnival tent-show pitches? What 
giant intellect surveyed a Trendex chart and con- 
cluded that because millions of Americans were at 
one time worshipping at the feet of Milton Berle 
(okay kids, ask me "who dat?"), a new era was 
opening in foot worshipping, that would eventually 
include adulation of educators and their - inevita- 
bly - none-too-attractive wares? Who first fell for 
the screwball canard that you can sell literature, 
chemistry, biology and language instruction the 
way you sell hair tonic? 

Where did visual cultism come from, as if man- 
kind's visual perceptions were somehow born the 
day television (or the movies) were invented? As if 
people had not been observing other people, ani- 



mals, snowstorms, rocks, rivers and moving objects 
for hundreds of thousands of years before the in- 
vention of photography? As if the Italian Renais- 
sance, the most visually oriented culture man had 
known to date , had never existed? As if the poetry 
and drama of a Shakespeare is not an exercise for 
the eye and the minds-eye , and has been for hun- 
dreds of years? As if words, villains of the mis- 
named "print tradition," are not themselves exer- 
cises in visual acuity. And as if their main function 
is not to stimulate a visual galaxy of imagery in the 
human sensorium - and imagination? 

Who coined the term "visual literacy?" Erect a sta- 
tue to him, shoot him - or both! 

Who, in Arthur Koestler's wise words, put the 
"ghost in the machine?" What diabolical genius - 
or coven of geniuses - conned a culture into be- 
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lieving that the very technology that they them- 
selves have created as a servant was somehow inha- 
bited by an incubus that turned it into a master? 
Was it just a coincidence that, during a period 
(mercifully past) when opinionated idiots were 
proclaiming loudly that "God is dead" in our chur- 
ches, these same mousebrains were muttering in- 
cantations over what they feebly (and ungrammati- 
cally) insisted on calling "media?" Why were sensi- 
ble academics, newsmen and others taken in by 
these dregs of medievalism? (See Richard Schic- 
kel's article on this fraudulence in the August 1973 
issue of More! ) What intellectual devastation has 
been left in its wake - especially in our schools and 



So 1 said, I have questions to ask. 
I wish I knew the answers. 
I do not. 



Double-Edges of Change 



finished writing Teach With Television, 



You see, I am merely overcome by a certain weari- 
ness and sadness when I hear people talking about 
the power of the "media" and what it (sic) can do 
to redeem the sins of mankind, particularly those 
that have for so long taken place in our school- 
houses. I am weary and sad for two reasons: first, 
because I know that good intentions do not justify 
the encouragement of isnoTance and evil; and, se- 
cond, because I know that one kind of ignorance 
and evil does not cast out (or neutralize) another 
kind of ignorance and evil. 

As a humanist, I do not believe that we - as a na- 
tion, a people, a world - will find our way out of 
our present confusions by means of any type tech- 
nology. No, not even communications technology. 
More incidentally, neither do I believe that video 
and education possess any sort of natural affinity 
for one another - any more than I believe that 
books or films are related by their nature to the 
task of teaching and/or the difficult art of learning. 
If books, fdms - or video - are to reside comforta- 
bly in the world of schooling (and they may not ), 
they will have to accept the morals, codes of civili- 
ty, aims and philosophies of that world and be 
adapted, bv men and women , to these ends. Left 
alone, they will do nothing by themselves; they 
are not inhabited by ghosts. Fed and spread by the 
merchants of mass culture and pop fashion, they 
will inevitably die in the schoolhouse. 1 have, over 
the years, watched countless "brave, innovative 
forward-looking" programs of televised education 
die in countless schools and colleges since the day I 



You see, in that miserable book, I forgot to tell 
those early, bright-eyed educational video enthu- 
siasts one thing: that one must know oneself be- 
fore he sets out to revolutionize anything . (I 
should have recalled this from my considerable stu- 
dy of great revolutionists; but I had forgotten.) 
Self-knowledge yields humility, and only the hum- 
ble possess the capacity to understand the double- 
edged weapon of innovations: that capacity to des- 
troy what is valuable on one side, and to cut a path 
to nowhere on the other. 

As I grow older, I grow more stubborn. Certainly, 
I still believe that video may one day make its con- 
tribution to American education - on all levels. But 
it will be a contribution, not a take-over. It will al- 
so be a different contribution, I think, for different 
types of teaching and learning under different cir- 
cumstances and at different times. Just how, why, 

see. reauirina maturity, wisdom ami experience. I 
tliink it is a problem for teachers - certainly not tot 
"media specialists" or people trained to "think vi- 
deo." I think, also, that in every individual in- 
stance, its solution (possibly a prudential decision 
not to teach with television) starts at home: in the 
good sense and honest humility of those of us who 
are brave - or mad - enough to face fellow humans 
in the role of teachers and attempt, however feeb- 
ly, to help them to civilize themselves, which is 
about the most one may ask of any teacher of any 
subject anywhere. 

Now, tire up those vidicons, kids. And good luck. 



Implications of the New Television 
for the Open Classroom 



JOHN LE BARON 



Since the mid-1960s, a growing number of elemen- 
tary schools in North America have been adopting 
the practices of the open classroom to create acti- 
vity-centered environments responsive to the needs 
of individual children. During this same period, the 
half-inch video movement has been growing at a si- 
milar rate. Seldom, however, have the two move- 
ments met. 

In most classrooms, including open classrooms, vi- 
deo is usually used only as a projection device. Re- 
ports of children actively using video in their cur- 
ricular activities are still hard to find. This is be- 
cause the video movement has developed largely 



outside of and frequently in opposition to formal 
institutions. Educators, as representatives of formal 
institutions, have not seen the potential of video 
for curriculum development. What little documen- 
ted evidence there is on the application of child- 
created video in the elementary school does not ap- 
pear to have reached the classroom teacher. He has 
for too long been unaware of how video can be 
used to achieve learning goals, especially those 
which characterize the open classroom. 

Most proponents of the open classroom hold these 
goals in common: 

1) The curriculum will reflect the contemporary 



culture of the child. 

2) Learning will emphasize the skills and abili- 
ties that enable people to function productively in 
their culture. 

3) The tools of learning will be manipulated ac- 
tively by the learners themselves. 

4) Different children will learn in different ways. 

5) Curricular activities will be designed to inte- 
grate the subject areas. 

6) Curricular activities will build on the experi- 
ences and strengths of individual children. 

7) Curricular activities will actively engage com- 
munity resources, both inside and beyond school 
walls. 
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8) Honor will be accorded children's work 
through maximum public display. 

Task Forces 

An illustration of how these goals can be attained 
by child-created video is outlined in the following 
project, planned for fifth and sixth grade children 
of an elementary school near Toronto. A newspa- 
per article headlined "HOW METRO CONSU- 
MERS FIGHT RISING FOOD COSTS: USE IMA- 
GINATION" was chosen as the starting point. The 
class, numbering about 35 children, is broken 
down into six or seven task forces of varying sizes. 
Each task force works on a manageable portion of 
the whole production. 

Taking a specific quotation from the article as a 
cue, Task Force One plans and executes a portapak 
field trip to the local supermarket to investigate 
some causes and effects of the food cost spiral. The 
kids price selected food items on camera, and con- 
duct interviews with the store manager and ran- 
domly selected customers. Prices are compared 
with those of one month and one year ago, and 
percentage increases are calculated. 

Task Force Two and Three start from a quotation 
which reports on a woman who, in protest, is cut- 



ting meat from her family's diet entirely. After fi- 
guring out how to contact the woman, Task Force 
Two invites her to the school to discover, among 
other things, the woman's reasons for going meat- 
less, her plans to compensate for the lost nutrition 
of meat, and the resources other like-minded peo- 
ple might use to do the same thing. Task Force 
Three asks the woman for one of her favorite meat- 
less recipes and conducts an on camera cooking 
lesson. 

The article reports that this woman's four children 
are unenthused about the new dietary regime. 
These children can also be invited to the school so 
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that Task Force Four can explore the issue from 
another perspective. The next task force arranges 
to take the portapak to the city nutritionist who, it 
is reported, will mail free recipes for economical 
dishes on request. The nutritionist is questioned in 
her office about her specific responsibilities, ave- 
nues for citizen action, and food economy. 

The sixth task force puts the documentary togeth- 
er. Each of the first five groups selects a representa- 
tive to the sixth which then selects and rejects raw 
material from the previous five videotapes, and 
edits it into a unified whole. 

Task Force Seven is the publicity committee. It ar- 
ranges with the local cable television operator to 
broadcast the final tape two or three times. (Tech- 
nically, this is a simple procedure.) Then, the dates 
and times of broadcast are publicized by posters, 
personal visits, mimeographed letters and pre- 
broadcast promos on the local CATV channel to 
potentially interested individuals and institutions. 

Open Classroom Video 

These activities have been sketched to show the po- 
tential relationship between the open classroom 
and child-created video. The eight goals mentioned 
above are met in the following ways: 1 1 



1) The simple fact that children are actively en- 
gaged in television production in the first place is a 
reflection of the contemporary culture. The typical 
fifth grader spends more time watching television 
than he does attending school. Child-created tele- 
vision changes the normally passive-recipient rela- 
tionship to one of active and creative control. 

2) Our communications environment is becom- 
ing increasingly visual, at least as far as media use is 
concerned. In our more print-oriented past, no one 
doubted the importance of knowing how to write. 
Today, however, there is considerable skepticism 
about the need for children to learn to communi- 
cate visually. When one knows how only to receive 
messages in the dominant medium of mass commu- 
nication and not to send them, he is inevitably sub- 
ject to manipulation by the few who are so skilled. 
This situation applies to most of today's kids - and 
adults. 

The production of this documentary also builds 
other functioning skills: collaboration, questioning, 
information and resource retrieval, problem-solv- 
ing, self-analysis, decision-making, and communica- 
tion. 

3) All the technical and most of the organiza- 
tional responsibilities of production are assumed 
by the children. The tools of learning are certainly 
in their hands. 

4) Ample opportunity is provided for learning in 
individual ways: collective and individual; visual 
and verbal; technical, organization and aesthetic. 





5) Most of the old subject areas and some new 
are unified through work on this project: written 
and oral communication, computation, art, and en- 
vironmental study. The science and technology of 
television production are investigated through ac- 
tion and study, 

6) The wide range of production activities allows 
each child to do a job at which he or she can suc- 
ceed and which is also enjoyable. In later produc- 
tions children can move on to less familiar and 
more challenging tasks, building on the confidence 
gained from past success. 

7) The project encourages a productive sharing 
between school and community. Community re- 
sources are brought heavily into play. 

8) A feeling of community involvement and 
pride arises when the work of children is broad- 
cast throughout their communities on local cable 
TV systems. The community benefits, too, when 
this great but underused community resource is 
opened to kids; the community gains fresh insights 
into the lives of children from the perspective of 
the children themselves. 

This project provides a structure, but it is a struc- 
ture of encounters, not one designed to lead to pre- 
determined "outcomes." Video is used as a tool of 
exploration and discovery, helping children gather 
information and express ideas freely and creatively. 
Most open educators would agree that this is as it 



The Great Plastic Weekly Video Magazine 



[From THE ELECTRIC JOURNALIST: An 
Introduction to Video, by Chuck Anderson. 
Copyright 1973 by Praeger Publishers, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers.! 

An important payoff in making your own video 
programs comes in their presentation to others in 
your school. This can be easily achieved if there is 
a closed-circuit television system - CCTV. Even 
without a built-in distribution system, it is easy 
(and sometimes more effective) to arrange to show 
tapes to a large audience of kids by means of nor- 
mal playback procedures. Select a central meeting 
place (the cafeteria, a "student commons," a major 
hallway will often do), choose a regularly sched- 
uled time, get permission from the administration, 
do some publicity and you will find an eager audi- 
ence. 

Now that you know something about television- 
making, let's talk about doing it. You probably 
have a number of ideas to present, and a variety 
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of techniques you want to explore. Under those 
circumstances, you will want to select a format 
that is varied and flexible, such as the structure of 
the magazine. The basic difference between a tele- 
vision magazine and a print magazine lies in the use 
of visual and sound images rather than the printed 
word and still pictures. It is interesting to note that 
the rise in television has been matched by the de- 
cline of the weekly picture magazine, such as life. 
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Some things to think about before assembling a te- 
levision magazine: Table of contents - how much 
time or space will be devoted to features, inter- 
views, hard news, reviews of plays or assemblies, 
film clips, special reports on club activities, humor 
in the form of satire or parody, editorial comment, 
etc. The attention span and interests of your po- 
tential audience - are you preparing the magazine 
for the administration? Your teachers? The student 
body in general? Are there different groups in the 
school? Will they be pleased or offended by the 
magazine? Will the magazine help to unify differ- 
ent groups in the school? 

Due to such production limitations as other classes, 
time, etc., you may find that a weekly or bi-weekly 
broadcast is as much as you can manage. We found 
this to be true in our case. Also, we broadcast at 
different times of day, to get a wider audience, and 
to avoid being repetitious with the same crowd. 

Titling 

The first thing to think about in your production is 
the creation of titles. As with printed magazines, ti- 
tles are used to introduce and call attention to the 
main idea of each presentation. Creating effective 
titles can be an art. The only limitation to a drama- 
tic title is the imagination of the creator. Good te- 
ievision titles should be visually exciting. They 
should move from one side of the screen to the 
other, appear or disappear just as suddenly. They 
should be bold, provocative, and verbally colorful. 
A good title catches the attention of the viewer 
and makes him want to participate in the material 
that follows. A good title holds out a 
promise of interesting things to come. 



As is the case with newspaper headlines, a good te- 
levision title usually involves a subject and a verb, 
is in the active voice, and is sometimes alliterative. 
For example: "Pushing the Pentagon," "Then 
Came Bronson," "The Medium is the Message." 

Here are some suggestions for low-budget titling 
devices. 

1) Disappearing titles: set up a table with raised 
rear legs, or directly on the floor. The letters are 
formed with graphite, mica dust, powdered styro- 
foam, or soap powder on a black background. The 
letters are moved with a small electric fan or va- 
cuum cleaner. After the titles are formed, they can 
be blown away gradually so that they seem to dis- 
appear. 

2) Movie Marquee effect: attach a track to the 
back of a rear projection screen. Mask the rest of 
the screen with black paper. The mask may have a 
design or logos cut into it. Titles and various com- 
mentaries can be written with a grease pencil on 
strips of acetate or cut into long strips of black pa- 

with a stencil. When the title is to be televised, 
strip is pulled across the track, from left to 
right, producing the effect of moving letters. 

3) Titles can be painted backwards on a sheet of 
glass or piece of paper, then reflected in a tray of 
water. 

4) Titles can be rolled on a long sheet of acetate 
or paper. Practice makes for smoothness of execu- 
tion. 

5) Titles can be written on clear plastic or ace- 
tate and placed between the camera and the scene 
being filmed. 
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There are many other simple and inexpensive ways 
to produce titles. Experiment, 

Production Crews and Production Tips 

The next step is to pick the production crew. Each 
person has to be fully informed as to his or her 
duties well in advance of the actual videotaping 
time. There should be a run-through of the entire 
program before the actual taping. Titles and other 
visuals have to be selected and prepared, mounted, 
numbered, etc. The cameraman should have a shot 
list, telling him the sequence to be followed in each 



presentation. Similarly, the sound crew should 
have a list of sound cues. The music and special 
sound effects that are to be used should be on 
tape, with an accompanying time sheet. Cue cards 
should be prepared for the announcers and anyone 
else who is going to be speaking before the camera. 
When preparing cue cards, you should use an out- 
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line form or just list the major points in order; 
word-for-word idiot cards usually lead to confu- 
sion. 

Check to be sure that any special equipment re- 
quired will be available, such as projectors, props, 

If you are taping outside the classroom studio, you 
should use a remote microphone with a windscreen 
especially during interview situations. A relatively 
inexpensive windscreen can be made by punching 
small holes in a cardboard orange juice can and 
packing the microphone in the can with tissue pa- 
per to keep it from bumping around. Some other 
microphone tips: While recording, hold the micro- 
phone firmly. If your hand moves or the micro- 
phone is knocked about, a lot of extra noise will be 
added to the soundtrack. Do not hold the micro- 
phone too close to your mouth; it will pick up the 
noise of breathing. Don't hold the microphone too 
close to a tape recorder or projector; it will pick up 
the noise of their motors. 




The sound crew should prepare all special sound ef- 
fects in advance of the final production. If a sound 
effects record is not available, there are a number 
of ways to produce sound effects on your own. An 
unoiled door sound can be made by rubbing a bal- 
loon half-filled with air. The sound of galloping 
hoofs can be created by using the time-honored 
method of tapping halves of empty coconut shells 
on the top of a telephone book or desk. Crumpling 
a piece of cellophane sounds like running water, 
and sometimes, depending on the context of the 
narrative, like crackling flames. To get the sound of 
hitting, slap two flat sticks together. There are ma- 
ny other sounds that can be created. Experiment 
with a tape recorder. 

Puppets and marionettes translate especially well 
into television productions. If you are using mario- 
nettes, be sure to use a flat, black background. 
Video playback is especially helpful to puppeteers, 
who are backstage, to respond immediately and ac- 
curately to audience in street theater situations. 

In black and white/monochromatic television, you 
should avoid the use of extreme black and white 
colors. Yellow, or light blue translates on the 
screen as white, and dark red comes across as 
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be painted flat black; otherwise, the studio lights 
will reflect off the surfaces. 



You may want to make an off-the-air recording of 
a network television program, and replace the ori- 
ginal sound track with one of your own. Check the 
instruction manual that accompanies your video 
system. You will probably want to experiment 
with the audio dub control and the sound volume 
levels. Conversely, you may want to take a pre-re- 
corded sound track, such as a well-known news 
commentator, and create your own series of video 
images to match (or contradict) his words. The 
best way to accomplish this exercise would be to 
record the newscaster's voice on a sound tape re- 
corder, then dub onto previously shot video mate- 
rial. 

Mixing Mediums 

Slides or movies can be transferred to videotape by 



use of a film chain, an especially contructed pro- 
jector. If you do not have such expensive equip- 
ment, you can still videotape pre-filmed material 
by projecting it on a white poster board or a trans- 
lucent shower curtain which has been recycled as a 
rear screen projection system. 

If you have a silent film, or a film whose sound 
track is of little importance, show the film on a 
projector with a variable speed control. Most pro- 
jectors run at 24 frames per second, and the televi- 
sion camera scans at 30 frames per second, so there 
is a lag that must he compensated for; otherwise, 
you will get horizontal lines on the finished video 
product. After you have transferred the film or 
slides to videotape, you can add your own sound- 
track. It is interesting to change the mood or idea 
of the film by experimenting with different sound 
tracks. 

Finally, there is the matter of publicity. We use 
hand-made posters placed throughout the school, 
the public address system, and our own home- 
made internal radio system. 

SOME POSSIBILITIES 

While the content, format, frequency, and style of 
your video magazine will properly reflect your own 
particular school and interests, here are some sug- 
gestions to help get you started: 

1) People observation: visual documentation of 
the daily activities of a school personality, with his 
or her permission. (You will find that people are 
usually suspicious of the hidden camera approach 
and the invasion of privacy.) "A Day in the Life 
of. . . " 

2) A special report on the senses: what it's like 
to be blind, or deaf, etc. Try walking around the 
school blindfolded for a couple of hours. Your ad- 
ventures can be videotaped. You will need a guide 
for this exercise, for safety's sake. 

3) Make a short 8mm. or 16mm. film about 
hands, noses, walking, etc. Add an appropriate 
sound track, and transfer the final results to video- 
tape. 

4) Prepare a slide/sound essay on fashions, drug 
abuse, student rights, etc. 

5) Update and revise a radio play for television. 

6) Create television commercials for the school 
store, the yearbook, etc. 

7) Select one of your favorite poems, short sto- 
ries, or songs, and dramatize it for television. 

8) Using an 8mm. or 16mm. camera with a close- 
up lens, film the panels of a re-arranged comic strip. 
Write a new dialogue, make a videotape of the film, 
using a voice-overlay to add the fresh dialogue. 

9) Prepare a series of short video studies of pos- 
ter art, graffitti, or editorial cartoons. Add appro- 
priate sound. 

10) Prepare a video map of your neighborhood, 
or the school district. 

11) Prepare a newscast, mixing local, state, and 
national news, by reviewing the parts of a typical 



network program: interviews, commercials, edi- 
torials, weather, sports, reviews, on-the-spot re- 
ports, etc. Sort out differences between hard news 
and feature reporting. Prepare such props as weath- 
er maps, lists of football scores, etc. 

12) Prepare a quiz or game show, and videotape 

13) Make a video collage. Working in small 
groups, make 30-second collages. Each collage 
should consist of no less than ten different shots 
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on a related topic: student dress, protest, drug a- 
buse, etc. Possible sources for video collages are 
off-the-air recordings, posters, road signs, bumper 
stickers, role-playing situations, and real life. 

14) Video feedback art: for this exercise, you 
need a television camera (half-inch portable), a 




videotape recording deck, and a television monitor. 
Connect the tape recorder to the monitor via the 
RF adapter. Turn the camera upside down. Aim 
the camera (which is connected to the tape recor- 
der by the camera cable) into the television moni- 
tor screen. Adjust the monitor to high contrast. 
Move the camera to a distance of about 3 feet from 
the monitor. In a situation analogous to sound 
feedback, a number of abstract patterns will begin 
to form. By slowly moving the zoom lens and 
changing the F-stop, the abstract patterns will grow 
and change. Practice leads to control of the pat- 



terns. Playing with the patterns in accompaniment 
to rock music makes for an effective and artistic 
presentation. 

15) Prepare public service announcements, such 
as concise reminders to recycle paper, conserve wa- 



ter, save electricity, etc. 

16) Prepare announcements of activities. In this 
case, the announcer should be positioned in front 
of a rear projection screen, and slides related to the 
announcements should be projected. 



The Tactics of the Truth 



IRVING FALK 



The date? 534 B.C. The place? Athens. The 
Thespis, the actor, and Solon, the legislator. The 
setting? A backstage scene between the above as 
related by Plutarch and quoted by A.M. Nagler in 
his book Sources of Theatrical History . The ac- 
tion? Solon, living an old man's life of leisure, went 
to see a performance by Thespis. After the play, 
Solon spoke to Thespis and asked him if he were 
not ashamed to tell so many lies before such a mul- 
titude of people. Thespis replied that it was no 
harm to do so or to say so in a play. Whereupon 
Solon chastened him, " . . .if we honor and com- 
mend such play as this, we shall find it some day in 
our business." 

There is a derived caveat from Solon's remarks 
which still ensnares us today. Point a video camera 
at a scene in a street, a park, a subway, and roll 
through that camera half-inch videotape, and be- 
hold, the truth will appear on that tape when it is 
played back. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. To test the idea, simply ask the student vi- 
deo director to shoot the scene in various ways, 
such as from the top of a nearby building, from the 
sewer level in the street, from a subjective charac- 
ter point of view and the lesson will become clear 
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to him. The truth is elusive and always will be as 
the film Rashomon says, or as Pirandello says in 
Right Y ou A re If You Think Y ou Are. Illusion is 
the condition of life and communications techno- 
logy has introduced more people to more lies than 
even Solon anticipated "in our business." Take 
that same student-shot scene above and add the 
techniques of editing to the finished master tape 
and the lies become compounded. 

Very often teachers using video with their students 
in class criticize the video product with the remark 
that the student has nothing new to say. This is a 
common complaint. It is an impatience exhibited 
by the teacher not with what is said (Solon aside), 
but with the manner of saying it. There may be 
some unconscious hope that the student using vi- 
deotape will uncover some new universal truth not 
realized before when what is really being asked for 
is a fresh restatement of what we already know. So 
many of the fundamental truths have been ex- 
pressed in the past four thousand years. Thespis, as 
well as the teacher and the student, knew all the 
basic hopes and fears and frustrations and ironies 
and ecstasies and despairs which are mankind's. 
Yet to each age and to each one of us, they come 
as if they were being expressed for the first time. 
Seldom has even the greatest of artists been origi- 
nal in his work. What he feels, millions have felt 
and thought before him. We treasure the work of 
the great artist because of his manner of saying it. 
In language, in dance, in music, in painting, in vi- 
deotape, mastery is achieved by filtering the old 
universals through the prism of the artist's person- 
ality so that we see the old truths with new vivid- 
ness. Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Donne, Goethe, 
Tolstoy, all said nothing about the deepest con- 
cerns of man which mankind did not already know 
or feel. But what they said, they said in such a way 
that mankind's apprehension of these concerns 
were quickened - our emotional and intellectual 
batteries were re-charged. 

Process of Truth 

Frustration has been a theme throughout the long 
history of creative work. Few artists have given it 
as eloquent expression as Shakespeare did in Mac- 
beth's "Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow." 



However, we may be sure that artists will continue 
to tackle the theme of frustration. Here is a good 
cue for the teacher in assigning the use of video 
technology to a student creator: let him express his 
view of ambition, of honesty, of frustration, of pa- 
rental love - any and all the emotions common to 
any and all of God's children. What the student 
comes up with will be a face of the truth calculated 
to turn his experience in upon himself for a calcu- 
lated and inspirational expression of that face of 
the truth. For in the final analysis, the tactics of 
the truth lie in searching oneself with honesty and 
discovering the commonality of thoughts and feel- 
ings with humanity as it was and is and portends to 
be. It is basic to the new structuralism so effective- 
ly espoused in child-learning by Piaget and Levi- 



Strauss which in essence is finding relationships be- 
tween separate phenomena, schematizing them in a 
communicable way, testing them with the tools of 
validity and reliability from the natural sciences, 
discovering the organizational pattern between the 
parts and the whole, and moving from a particular 
disci pline to inter-disciplinary inquiry to discover 
their underlying principles. The videotape then and 
its new technology is simply another small step in 
trying to mobilize our energies in uncovering the 
tactics of the truth. Videotape is limited in its use 
by teachers and students not so much by its tech- 
nological characteristics as it is by the creative, in- 
spirational tactics of the teacher and the students. 

In the end, the truth will out. 



Video in a Psychiatric Context 



BOB BEHR 

I have been teaching in a high school in a psychia- 
tric hospital for nearly four years. When I've had 
the chance to videotape, the results have been very 
exciting. My students clearly get a lot of benefits 
from videotape with its larger-than-life command 
of a classroom, its instant feedback, and its use of 
the human mind and body as a resource. But vi- 
deotape has special importance for kids with se- 
vere psychiatric problems because of the lively and 
close relationships it creates among them. 

The teenagers who come to my classes present a 
wide spectrum of personalities - some very fright- 
ened and withdrawn, some extremely active and 
impulsive, others out of touch with the "real" 
world, and still others who are quite secure in the 
classroom but have difficulties in other areas of 
their lives. What they have in common is uncer- 
tainty in knowing and accepting themselves and in 
dealing harmoniously with other people. I have 
learned that a group experience with videotape can 
lessen these uncertainties because of two opportu- 
nities videotape offers: 1) The chance, while pro- 
ducing a tape, as part of a team, to choose the task 
you are most comfortable in carrying out; and 
2) The chance to express creatively one's ideas and 
to experience yourself and others as you "live" an 
idea on tape. 

The Role of the Team 

When a group makes a tape, people need each 
other. 

Once the students have decided to do a tape to- 
gether and have a direction, a variety of needs a- 
rise. In my experience, 1 have tended to encour- 
age my students to choose the task they can do 
best and in addition ask, (or occasionally require), 



them to experiment with tasks they feel less con- 
fident with. As deadlines appear, scripts must be 
written, machinery operated, roles acted. When one 
person completes his part of the job, others feel 
the need to do theirs - otherwise, the activity will 
lose its meaning. When a kid has something to do 
that is his own, he sees himself and others in clear 
definition. He begins to understand his usefulness 
contribute to his developing esteem. In a group 
where there is some positive feeling (and the pre- 
sence of videotape equipment often generates 
that!), students will try to cooperate with each o- 
ther. 

Even among students, who often feel incapable of 
achieving very much - both individually and espe- 
cially as part of a team - there is usually something 
each student can do well. One boy who felt he had 
very little creative ability quickly learned to oper- 
ate the equipment and do some repairs. He became 
invaluable to his class. A girl who was insecure a- 
bout script-writing and absolutely terrified of being 
on camera agreed - when we needed her - to oper- 
ate the camera. Students who can write, draw, act, 
do sound effects, or even watch the clock are all 
needed. 

Kids can feel their effectiveness as soon as they be- 
gin. If you carefully avoid the "star" system, each 
student's contribution can be as valuable as the 
next and students leam to respect each other for 
this. In a sense the tape is the star. 

Group Expression 

When given the opportunity to brainstorm, kids 
come up with ideas for tapes that reach out for 
assurance or contact with others. One boy would 
frequently take off his shirt to see his muscles and 



carefully question the rest of us about whether or 
not he was getting fat. He would also stick his fin- 
ger out through his pants and wiggle it, making it 
look very much like the real thing. Some students 
put the camera on their friends, more 1 think to 
check out their responses than to get the picture 
itself. These spontaneous outbursts of inner feel- 
ings help everyone become more comfortable with 
themselves and each other. 

Our equipment is not portable so we are restricted 
to studio work. Students come up with stories or 
vignette sequences that are rich with fantasies and 
fears of violence, love, power and death. A girl 
writes a script about finding a lover. Or, a timid 
boy acts out a murder. On another tape, a boy 
tries to attract a girl and when she rejects him - 
poof! - he makes her disappear. 

Sometimes something is said about relationships 
within the class if the student himself chooses who 
is to perform on his tape. Some students' tapes 
force intimacy by staging fights, or love scenes, or 
by having students show more of their bodies than 



they usually do. 

Each student's idea for taping is an expression of 
the self deep inside wanting to come to the surface 
in some form and wanting to be accepted. Whether 
the individual knows it or not, this happens. Since 
dramatic tapes are conceived of as entertainment 
and, in successful ones, there is joy shared in the 
producing, even the most repulsive fantasies can in 
the end be accepted as human. Kids feel closer to 
their friends in class after having expressed ideas 
that might in other forms appear too frightening, 
too loving, or too ambitious. Seeing others act 
your ideas on tape legitimizes and lends reality to 
what was once secret. 

There is a strong need among psychiatric patients 
to feel useful enough to perform a task and to feel 
equal to other people in doing and thinking what 
comes naturally. Very few other activities in mv 
experience have been as compelling and have of- 
fered so much toward these needs as has the use of 
videotape. 



Aesthetics of the Portapak 



PHILLIP LOPATE 

The portable videotape camera-and-tape deck sys- 
tem, or "portapak," has been called by some, the 
most revolutionary breakthrough in media since 
Gutenberg. From the evidence of the '/: inch video- 
tapes produced so far, this remains to be seen; yet 
it is easy to understand the enthusiasm of portapak 
fanatics, if not always to agree with them. The por- 
tapak represents a simple- to-operate technology 
which can come into the hands of a large number 
of users. One portapak can go a long way in a com- 
munity if used democratically. Moreover, it makes 
it possible for one person to be the producer, direc- 
tor, and camera person of a videotape. 

Visceral Documentaries 

The excitement of shooting on location is like that 
shiver once produced in audiences by neo-realist ci- 
nema, when the historical conditions of liberated 
Italy forced a kind of shooting on the run, as film- 
makers went into the streets and seemed to find 
fresh material everywhere. Portapak users have ac- 
complished something equivalently new in docu- 
mentary work by uncovering corners of neighbor- 
hood life that had always been neglected by pro- 
fessional crews. 

However, where Rossellini or, later, direct-cinema 
documentarists like Leacock were able to mediate 
fresh footage into an intelligent narrative whole, 
the average portapak cameraman fritters away 



novel subjects because he does not know what he is 
looking for. Panning a hand-held camera from face 
to face, from store to street, he tries to make the 
eye do all the selective work instantaneously that 
the brain should be in on. Videotape, by the east 
with which it can be kept running, encourages the 
operator to find solutions through a reaction to vi- 
sual stimuli as they are thrown at him. The impulse 
is to forego preliminary analysis and "dig into rea- 
lity." The fact that the reality captured in this way 
is only as subtle as an individual's defensive reac- 
tion time does not get questioned. 

Let us take the example of a birthday party. (But a 
protest march or a street fair would be just as 
good.) The tendency is to shoot into the thick of 
things. But greatest density also yields greatest over- 
lap of planes, and since the video camera is poor at 
giving depth perspective, you get low definition in- 
formation when you play back. It would be wise 
for the user to take two or three seconds extra to 
analyze what details are worth recording. Yet the 
anxiety to get it all down leads to a rapid glossing 
over of surfaces. The familiar figure-8 eye move- 
ment which is a natural way to look at crowds is 
not necessarily a good way to convey visual infor- 
mation to an audience. In hand-held portapaks, 
the emphasis is placed on having the camera follow 
the path of the eye. The only problem with this is 
that the taped image can never duplicate what the 



eye sees. For one thing, the cameraman is posi- 
tioned in a 360 degree setting and is aware, through 
peripheral vision, of objects that will never get on 
the tape, tor another, the portapak user uncon- 
sciously supplies more three-dimensionality than 
will emerge on the taped image. And we cannot 
even go into the vagaries of framing, since whatever 
appears on the borders of a televised image differs 
from one set to the next. In short, what you see 
is not i 



the habit of working with available natural lighting. 
This produces a "sameness" in lighting tone which 
links many videotapes to each other, as if part of a 
visual family. It would be risky to attempt to ge- 
neralize about this lighting tone, but I would say 
that it in dines toward a Confucian medium. Sharp 
contrasts, the highs and lows, sculptural and 
three dimensional shadowing as well as crepuscu- 
lar delicacies are all lost on it; in the same way that 
the subtleties of night scenes in old movies are 




Some advocates of portapak videotaping seem to 
feel that the biological closeness between camera 
and operator create a warmth which makes up for 
whatever difficulties in following the action may 
result. And indeed, an umbilical connection be- 
tween camera, eyepiece and user is one of the main 
aspects of the portapak style. This has been shown 
to greatest advantage in certain dance videotapes, 
when the cameraman has entered in to the mood of 
the movement (not necessarily mimicking as flow- 
ing with the thing recorded) so that dance and ca- 
mera become harmonious. One cameraman told me 
that all the shots in his videotape were based on a 
sequence of Tai Chi movements. This may be more 
fun to shoot than to watch. 

The portapak, as it has been used so far, has a pro- 
visceral and anti-intellectual bias. Which may be 
one of its charms. But we should keep this in mind 
when claims are made that the videotape image ma- 
nages an objective description of reality. 

Lighting 

The standard, black and white portapak camera is 
quite good at registering art image in almost any 
lighting situation. There is often no need to bother 
wit] 



Dan Ed el man 

washed away by a uniform blur when televised. 

On the other hand, domestic interiors videotaped 
in daylight have a vivacity which fdm often lacks. 
The camera drinks in kitchens, sofas, schoolroom 
sunlight. The world of the afternoon is Videotape's 
dominion. One is pulled in videotape toward a nor- 
mative or everyday quality of light, which those 
with a hunger to believe in a normal world would 
call realistic. Natural lighting is often very beautiful 
and satisfying. The only regret is that by ignoring 
the art of lighting we encourage that passivity of 
mind which is satisfied with anything the videotape 
camera registers, and deny the medium an expres- 
sive potential. 

Scale and Depth of Field 

The videotape image is domestic, intimate, quotid- 
ian. Not only is TV a home medium but the sub- 
jects it treats most relaxedly are familial, or 
warmed-over until they become familial. Films dis- 
tort by giving the human body a majesty and mo- 
numental luminosity it cannot live up to in real life. 
TV distorts the other way: everything is made 
homey, slightly mediocre, understandable, human- 
all-too-human. Johnny Carson and Dick Cavett are 
television personalities who could never be movie 



stars. To pass from TV to film is like 1 
veling from the Lilliputians to the land of giants. 

Even government leaders who commit astonishing 
acts of terror on the world are curiously non- 
threatening, like Howdy-Doody puppets. How can 
we take their menace seriously when they are ten 
or at most twenty inches big? 

Not only the human body, but everything in Na- 
ture is made underwhelming. The Grand Canyon is 
reduced to a few sine curves. The videotape image 
is a bit like a papier-mache diorama. The viewer 
must work harder to achieve an illusion of three- 
dimensionality, because video photography is less 
able than film photography to achieve depth of 
field. 

The importance of deep-focus photography has 
been an aesthetic issue in film criticism ever since 
the early 1940s. Andre Bazin, the great French cri- 
tic, argued that films wliich opened up the plane of 
focus like Citizen Kane were a gain in the presenta- 
tion of reality, because they allowed the spectator 
to follow actions within a spatial continuity, "a 
unity of time and place." Montage, which selects 
the significant detail preliminarily for the viewer, 
was replaced by a more fluid camera style that 
panned or tracked the characters from room to 
room in long-duration takes. Thus depth of focus 
gave the spectator more freedom, like the theater- 
viewer, to choose which part of the picture was sig- 
nificant. 

One can argue with Bazin's assertion that deep-fo- 
cus filmmaking automatically brings us closer to re- 
ality. But in one sense the argument seems true: 
depth of focus reunited characters with their back- 
grounds, their physical environment. Architecture, 
ceilings, windows, furniture - the trappings of his- 
tory became the objective envelope in which a 
man's destiny, however private or idiosyncratic 
(like Kane's) would have to unwind. No longer 
would it be easy to divorce a man's aspirations 
from his time and milieu - which, from the stand- 
point of historical consciousness was something to 
be pleased about. 

A Drama of Faces 

If we are at all sympathetic to the deep focus view- 
point, then videotape would seem to be a step 
away from realism. The background definition is 
very slight. The portapak camera systems give little 
information beyond the central subject. The viewer 
supplies his own backgrounds largely through mem- 
ory: a blur of faces at the ball game connotes a 
crowd; a corner of a kitchen table conjures up an 
apartment. 

Most videotape scenes begin with a medium shot of 
the subject or subjects from the stomach up. Then 
a zoom into one of the faces. A love of faces is not 
compulsory for videotape work, but it helps. There 
is the tendency to isolate the face in its flower-like 
{separate not only from the surround- 



ing environment, but from the trunk of the body.) 
The frown lines on the brow seem to be struggling 
to convert themselves into words issuing from the 



It is with this stumbling struggle to articulate that 
the viewer identifies, and that gives videotape much 
of its shock of recognition. 

The popularity of soap operas is directly linked to 
this dramatic struggle to say the unsay able - to 
turn thought into confession. The camerawork, 
which is fairly stylized, promotes the sensation of 
the stress and difficulty of interaction, with its con- 
stant threat of a misunderstanding, through a pat- 
tern of closeups and reverse shots. The tension is 
built up by cutting from one closeup to another, 
including having the frowning actor digest words 
spoken off screen, until a release takes place 
through a shot combining both figures. 

The persuasiveness of the soap opera in the face of 
its obvious plot absurdities, comes largely from the 
camerawork which hits at the viewers' anxieties a- 
bout interactional misunderstandings, by denying 
the spatial connection between one man and an- 
other, by isolating each in his inner mood. 

Consider another afternoon television show, the 
Watergate Hearings. The hearings illustrate some of 
the problems of respecting spatial continuity in vi- 
deotape reportage. Because of the physical setup of 
the committeeroom it would be difficult to com- 
bine both accuser and accused in a single angle. 
Moreover, this is probably not even seen as desir- 
able. The drama is built out of alternating close- 
ups, inquisition and response (as in Dreyer's F 
sion of Joan of Arc .) Thus, although witness 
investigators are in the same room they do not 
seem to occupy the same shared space. The impli- 
cation grows that they are on different moral 
planes or from different galaxies - a dangerous im- 
pression, however much the camerawork, or our 
own sympathies might lead us to think. 

The split screen device, with its black line running 
down the middle, if anything exaggerates the box- 
like isolation of the two sides: Haldeman /Baker, 
Demon/Knight, depending on how your prejudices 
run. The split screen image eerily isolates both men 
in another way: neither subject is engaging the o- 
ther's eye contact within the frame. 



Many people who use videotape for the first time 
marvel at how "true to life" it looks. It is not only 
their excitement that a picture of any kind came 
out. It is also that they feel their own lives have 
that texture, that lighting, that peculiarly flat grey- 
and-whiteness they are looking at. 

Yet nothing is more tricky in art or popular cul- 
ture than the assumption that one has finally got 
hold of a mirror of reality. A technological im- 
provement, a change of fashions make audiences 




fickly dissatisfied with the old, 'impoverished real- 
ity.' (Stereo speakers will sound tinny next to 
quad. The E!ia Kazan-Rod Steiger brand of drama, 
which had seemed the very meat of realism in the 
1950s, now looks hammy.) 

I have maintained that in scale, depth of focus, 
lighting, camera movement, editing and other ways, 
the videotape image severely distorts reality. That 
we accept it generally as a truthful picture of the 
world testifies to our internalizing a number of 
highly contrived (if persuasive) conventions and 
translating them through wishful thinking into an 
approximate verisimilitude. 

The automatic and unquestioning use of videotape 
as- a reliable documenting agent by government, 
educational institutions, hospitals, etc. may be bi- 
zarre, but it will persist as long as these distorting 
factors remain invisible. Still it seems a shame for 
group therapists and psychologists to turn whole- 
heartedly to videotape as a magic mirror capable of 
reflecting back a person's behavior and thus modi- 
fying it, when they have not taken into considera- 
tion certain crucial subjectivities and inaccuracies 

Let me say then that videotape lies. As photo- 
graphs lie, as movies lie. What next? The future of 
videotape as an objective witness may be des- 
troyed, but its career as an art medium may have 
only begun. 

Television has been in existence for over twenty- 
Five years - videotape for over ten, and it has still 
not generated an artist of the originality and sta- 
ture of a Griffith or an Eisenstein. The question is 
not whether videotape is an art form. It is un- 
doubtedly that; but one practiced carelessly, and 
almost unconsciously. 'Television is a stream of 
under-selected images," wrote Susan Sontag. In 
"big-time" television, dominated by sponsor eco- 
nomics, there is a constant deferral of responsibility 
as to who will make that final selection. There are 
plenty of directors and producers, but virtually no 
auteurs or creators. 



In portapak circles, the deferral of responsibility 
for artistic quality is subtler. It goes under the 
name of videotape as "process," videotape as "be- 
havioral feedback," videotape as "the People's Me- 
dium," videotape as "folk art," videotape as "expe- 
rience," or videotape as "training people to operate 
videotape." All alibis. Just many rationalizations 
for mediocre tapes. 

I would hope that the initiative for developing vi- 
deotape as an art form would emerge from the in- 
dependents: that is to say, anyone who can lay 
hands on a portapak. But before that promise can 
be realized it will be necessary for videotape en- 
thusiasts to approach their job with more rigor. 
They will need to analyze and to question the im- 
ages they are getting, like the best of the experi- 
mental filmmakers (Straub, Godard, Michael Snow); 
they will need to break the seductive spell of a 
technology that seems only too happy to control 
itself and a "realism" that is at bottom, false. 




Mary Sheridan 



Three Propositions, Two Frameworks 
and an Indictment 



KIT LAYBOURNE 



PROPOSITION ONE: Redefining Survival Skills 

Understanding Media is a Basic Skill. The tradition- 
al three R's simply no longer constitute the core 
curriculum of things that kids need to know about 
if they are to make it in our society. There are en- 
tirely new sets of perceptual, critical and creative 
skills. No medium is more important for kids to 
understand than video. 

PROPOSITION TWO: The Importance of Interface 

Using video with kids means more than extending 
programs in the Communications Arts. Similarly, 
the interrelationship of video to existing instruc- 
tional rubrics (and to the traditional basic skills) 
needs to be explored from a broader perspective 
than the familiar Audio-Visual frameworks have al- 
lowed. Video should be used to fuse separate disci- 
plines and to reintegrate school and community. 

PROPOSITION THREE: How You Teach Is What 
You Teach or Watch Out for Hidden J 




We who teach media have a special tl 
us. The very discipline we are engaged in teaching 
provides important perceptions into how and what 
we should be teaching. We must use video to ex- 
tend the options for learning. 
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FRAMEWORK I 

Video as Something to Know About and as a Way 
of Knowing 



This framework seeks to help a teacher in figuring 
out what kids should know about television and vi- 
deo. By outlining four broad teaching units, the 
framework points out concrete concerns from 
which learning experiences can be designed. Exam- 
ples of specific activities are not included here. 

1 ) Knowing Oneself: Defining a Video Self 

A first priority in teaching video should he ground- 
ing each learner within his or her own realm of ex- 
perience. Kids ought to be provided with activities 
that help them gauge their own facilities in video- 
related skills and that help them perceive the role 
television plays in their lives. 

Gauging Facilities 

Learning about any medium is, in a sense, contin- 
gent upon learning how one learns. The teacher, 
then, should design learning experiences that cover 
all facets of video communications. The goal here is 
for kids to try on many different video-making and 
video-studying roles - being a "critic," a "writer," a 
"camera person," a "director." But the teacher 
should also invent rituals through which kids can 
reflect upon the meanings of these experiences. 
Kids need to track their relative facility and interest 
in doing different tasks. From this they can fashion 
a realistic portrait of themselves as video people. It 
should be a tentative portrait however - continuing 
work will let kids test further their sense of profi- 
ciency; amplifying skills that are already good, 
strengthening those which are weak. 



Here is a checklist of specific skill groupings that 
might be included: working with hardware, script- 
ing-conceptualizing, interviewing, analyzing video 
productions, directing productions, measuring im- 
pact upon audience, acting, researching, editing vi- 
deotape. And you could list more. 

There are other important dimensions of working 
with video in which kids need to gauge their facili- 
ty: working styles (tenacity, independence, re- 
sourcefulness), group-relations abilities (working a- 
lone, or with others, following and leading), obser- 
vational skills (listening, being aware of the needs 



of others, processing elements of group dynamics). 
And more. 

Perceiving Dependencies and Options 

Television is such a pervasive constituent in the life 
of today's youngsters that they have no awareness 
of its scope. The technological media of communi- 
cations and environment mold us in ways that we 
do not see. Video Studies must try to carry the 
idea that "the medium is the message" past the 
threshold of perception. By helping our students 
look at themselves and their work in new ways, we 
can work the epiphany that accompanies seeing 
new patterns to something more important - con- 
sciously molding patterns for oneself. 

So an early necessity in teaching video is helping 
kids discover what role TV watching plays in their 
lives. Also, what is the full spectrum of television's 
opportunities for information, entertainment and 
and interaction. Hardware isn't necessary in devi- 
sing activities that address this need. 

2) Learning the Turf: TV Study 

With an understanding of themselves as video con- 
sumers, students are ready to participate in a more 
formal study of the television medium. Two per- 
spectives can help the teacher discover ideas that 
will lead the kids in understanding television. 

Surveying Local Broadcast Institutions 

This is a "micro" perspective that includes study of 
local video mediums. Kids should examine who 
controls these institutions, the jobs existing within 
each, what service they provide the community, 
what programming they carry and should carry, the 
audience being reached and what effect the pro- 
gramming has both in terms of "content" and 
"massage." 

Defining TV as Mass Communication 

This is a "macro" perspective. The emphasis is on 
discovering larger patterns and issues which tie the 
medium into society as. a whole. Concerns here 
might include these topics: what is the history of 
the medium; what is the nature of national net- 
work broadcasting; who regulates the medium; 
can new technological developments expand and 
alter TV; how has the medium effected our cul- 
ture; what ought its future be? 

3) Choosing Weapons: VT Making 

The content of a new medium is the form of an old 
medium. For the most part, television today car- 
ries the forms that were developed for earlier dra- 
ma, radio, motion picture and newspaper mediums. 
In using portable and simple-to-operate video sys- 
tems, most of us (like broadcasters) tend to use the 
medium from the perspective of these older, 
known mediums. To a certain extent, this is fine: 
kids ought to be provided with experiences that 
promote their criticial and creative competencies 



with regard to current television forms. At the 
same time, we need to be particularly sensitive to 
the un revealed potentials of this new medium. It is 
clear that portable video systems can do things that 
no other medium can do. We need to create oppor- 
tunities and tolerences for our students to explore 
and chart the full domain of videotape. 

Production Modes 

Here is a checklist of production modes that kids 
should be introduced to: Dramatic (theater games, 
improvisations, original teleplays, adaptations of 
stage productions); Documentary (studies of ci- 
ther cultures and sub-cultures, portraits of friends 
and institutions, investigative reporting on school 
or community issues); Bio-Documentary (self-por- 
traits, studies of own family and peer groups, re- 
flections on facets of one's own culture and envi- 
ronment); Group Processing (role-playing, values 
clarification games, ethnography of the video class, 
tape exchanges with kids in other programs at o- 
ther locations); Journalistic (street-shooting, in- 
depth interviews with playback to subject, school 
newscasting); Experimental and Non-Figurative 
(video-feedback, collage and resynthesis of broad- 
cast materials, non-narrative studies of motion, 
time, place); Mixed Media (tapes designed for use 
within other performing contexts - music, dance 
theater, recitation, the plastic arts.) 

4) Making Changes: Purposeful Video 

The focus now turns outward. Emphasis falls on lo- 
cating a problem and then trying to effect it in 
some known way. The process here centers on the 
concept of a "student-task force" and it incorpo- 
rates four active phases: research, production, pre- 
sentation and evaluation. 

This final portion of the framework ties together 
the preceding ones. Much exploration of various 
"study" and "making" facets of Video Studies has 
equipped students to use their new critical and cre- 
ative skills for a purpose. Working as a group, they 
put their artistries and understandings to task, 
They use video to communicate a message of their 
choice to a specific audience outside the class. The 
criteria for success become objectified and concise - 
of effecting real change. 



FRAMEWORK II 

Video as a Communication Tool Serving Education 

It is not enough that video and television enter the 
curriculum as a new and legitimate subject. Video 
should be used for the purpose of breaking down - 
not reinforcing - the anachronistic structure of our 
schools. 

Here then is another very short framework. It pro- 
scribes another set of concerns that ring those of 
the preceding framework. 




1) Interdisciplinary Tool 

In the degree that video joins reading, speaking, lis- 
tening and writing as an integral part of the Com- 
munication Arts, it can become a constant pres- 
ence in any teaching situation. Because video is a 
tool for gathering, processing, and presenting in- 
formation, it can be placed within any of the tradi- 
tional curricula. But more, it can fuse what are im- 
plicitly presented to kids as distinct and unrelated 
fields of knowledge. Projects can be designed that 
use video to wed, say, athletic programs and the 
English class or political campaigns to social studies 
or science field trips to journalism classes, 

2) Intra School Information Systems 

Parents, teachers, students and administrators need 
to stay in touch with each other. Either used alone 
or programmed into existing closed-circuit systems, 
video can serve the needs of a school's community 
to keep itself informed. We tend to forget some- 
times video's capabilities to store and re-cycle in- 
formation, 

3) A Mirror for Self-Realization 

Video is a therapeutic tool. It has important uses in 
helping individuals or groups gain more objective 
access to their own behavior and feelings. Video 
tools have important applications in areas of stu- 
dent counselling and in on-going teacher develop- 
ment. The ability of videotape to capture learning 
interaction is such that it will be necessary for ma- 
ny teachers to develop completely new skills in ef- 
fectively utilizing this dimension of video. 

4) Access to Community Resources 

With video the real (reel) world can enter the class- 
room. Making tapes necessarily turns kids to re- 
sources and issues beyond the school's walls. Con- 
sider cable television. Our inherited notions about 
schools and education will be broken to pieces 
when cable head-ends become located in institu- 
tions of learning. Not only will kids have real audi- 
ences, but they will also have real services to pro- 



vide various community groups as they enter the 
school to do their own programming. 

Video is far more than a new configuration of basic 
skills, a new subject to be squeezed into the 
school's curriculum. It is a communications medi- 
um, a cybernetic information system with poten- 
tials for re-shaping both the structure of teaching 
and the structure of schooling. People who use vi- 
deo with kids ought to consider the medium's po- 
tential to interface all segments of the learning en- 
vironment - subjects, institutions, and people. 




Frameworks and diagrams are a little 
to balance them with something more 
T3ie concern here remains that of structure. But by 
laying down some indictments and then by describ- 
ing how I think video should be taught, I hope to 
express more personally how I feel about all this. 

Some Personal Observations About 

the Way Things Get Taught 

Almost all of what passes for learning in our 
schools and universities has four basic components: 
the subject area, the space/schedule, the student, 
and the teacher. Interacting, these elements pre- 
scribe the ground of what is to be learned and they 
define the processes by which learning will take 
place. 

My own experiences as teacher and student con- 
vince me that, by and large, those who teach have 
thought very little about the nature of learning or 
the implicit statements about knowledge-getting 
that reside within the curricula that are offered for 
study. The emphasis always appears to be placed 
on the "subject" and course content. At the same 
rime, my own work in media constantly supports 
that proposition that how we learn is, in fact, what 
we learn. 

Subject Area 

Every teacher is forced to teach in a specific area. 
It would be impossible not to do this. Yet too of- 
ten in making the necessary decisions about the 
subject we will teach, we carelessly adopt para- 
digms that were developed for other fields of 
knowledge and developed at a time when both the 
nature of knowledge and the needs of learners was 
different than they are today. Continuing speciali- 
zation is part of the problem. The more we know 
of a thing, the less we teach of its whole. Inter-dis- 
ciplinary approaches are rare. Thus we leave it to 
the bright student to perceive not only the way 
that our own field fits together but the manner 
that all fields interweave their concerns in all ways 
and always. I observe that in teaching media we al- 
most invariably disconnect making things from 
studying things. There are some reasons for this 
but none of them are congruent with the nature of 
the field. 



Sdiedules and Spaces 

We all know that any subject area is affected by 
how it is packaged as well as how it is defined. But 
it is uncommon to find teachers or departments 
that challenge their own institutions' packaging of 
established and arbitrary schedules, length of clas- 
ses, durations of courses, places for learning or the 
very notions bound up in departmental structures. 
Each of these things affects what it is we have cho- 
sen to teach about. 

Students 

The one-dimensional perspective by which students 
are viewed is similarly out-of-sync with what our 
own discipline makes clear. In planning courses and 
departmental curricula we take little account be- 
yond lip service of the fact that there is no such 
thing as a typical student -- that each learner comes 
to us with different concerns, different experiences 
and, most important, different ways of learning. As 
people have noted before, our educational systems 
are based upon the model of the factory; each of us 
holds our position on the production line as we 
perform the same operation upon an endless stream 
of similarly perceived objects. We even insist on our 
own forms of quality control - grades, require- 
ments and degrees. 

Teachers 

The observations one can make about the fourth 
component of formal schooling are no less chilling. 
We have chosen to define our roles as teachers in 
nineteenth century terms even though we claim to 
know something about twentieth century commu- 
nications forms and our post-industrial society. 
Like our own grade school teachers, our students 
will be able to say of us, "He didn't teach video for 
fifteen years, he taught the same year of video fif- 
teen times." Fortunately, elementary school teach- 
ing is beginning to change today and there is much 
we can learn from the movement towards "open 
education." We can learn as teachers, for example, 
to evaluate and distinguish between activity-based 
and lecture-based learning, between inductive and 
deductive learning processes, between student se- 
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John Hill 

lected and teacher-selected curricula. If we perceive 
ourselves as mediums through which discovery is to 
take place, we ought to be able to adopt a variety 
of roles equal to the variety of learners and the va- 
riety of subject areas we teach. And if we were 
really to apply the media truism about form-is-con- 
tent to our selection of colleagues, we would find 
our institutions maintaining the eclecticism and dy- 
namism that is inherent in our field. The frighten- 
ing movement towards certification of instructors 
for the featherbedding apparatus 

! is. 

It is difficult to observe the medium of existing, in- 
stitutionalized education without indicting it. Yet, 
faced with the pervasive and persuasive presence of 
established norms for teaching and learning, it is 
even more difficult to begin turning things around. 
But it is precisely this task that I feel the teachers 
of media are specially equipped to do. 

An Integrated Video Studies Curriculum 

As a way of discussing a re-integration of the whats 
and the hows of teaching, I would like to describe 
a model video curriculum. Putting it another way, 
here is how I would structure an integrated set of 
learning environments for video. The broad aim be- 
hind this plan is simply to open-up many ways of 
learning and many ways of defining subject matter. 



There should be at least one course in video. It 
would address the concerns and follow the develop- 
mental structure outlined in Framework I. But 
there would also be an introductory course aimed 
at "exposing" students to the fundamentals of 
image making and image study as coexisting within 
film, photography, sound and video. 

In designing a specific curriculum for a formal 
course, care would be spent in constructing activi- 
ties that cover as broad as possible a spectrum of 
experiential processes. Sometimes students would 
be forced to work together, sometimes alone. 
Sometimes the teacher's input would be quite cen- 
tral (lectures, analysis of videotapes, discussions of 



readings, etc.) In other activities, students might be 
required to teach each other. Sometimes they 
would be required to take on problems without 
any guidance. In all formal courses, students would 
be urged to reflect upon the variety of ways in 
which they were being asked to learn. 

Such formal offerings would provide students with 
a highly structured and tightly focused field to 
learn about. The pace and content would be pretty 
much controlled by the teacher. Informal courses, 
required readings, viewings, discussions, field-trips, 
production projects and presentations by guests 
would seek to insure that kids perceive the field of 
video and television in its broadest sense. 

Interdisciplinary Video Studies 

A video teacher would carry less than the full aca- 
demic load in order to work with others on the 
faculty in developing cross-disciplinary projects. 
Teaching units that involve broadcasting analysis 
and VTR production could be scheduled for 
"American History" and "Urban Studies" classes. 
Elsewhere in the school's curriculum, video would 
be incorporated within theater, dance and writing 
courses. 

In order to insure that the interdisciplinary work 
have an impact upon both school and community, 
a special interdisciplinary course would be offered. 
Here small groups of kids with production compe- 
tence in video would use their skills in seeking to 
effect specific change within the school or larger 
community. Although video would be extensively 
used within this course. The real subject matter 
would be determined by the students. The only re- 
quirements placed on each of the small video task 
forces would be that it research its problem, deve- 
lop a strategy for change, produce a video-based 
statement, present this message to a targeted audi- 
ence and evaluate the message-success in terms of 
goal. It would be through this "process" rather 
than a prescribed "content" that this course would 
define itself. An interdisciplinary focus would be 
achieved, of course, regardless of what specific 
"problem" students choose. 

Informal and Independent Video Studies 

Finally, an integrated video curriculum should lay 
great stress on creating opportunities (and toler- 
ances) for "other" contexts through which to 
teach and learn about television. 

The teacher would try to establish work -study or 
apprentice-type situations where individual kids 
would work on video related projects. Perhaps, for 
example, kids would spend time at a local broad- 
cast or cable station. Or they might use skills they 
had developed (and the school's equipment if nec- 
essary) in providing video expertise to groups out- 
side the school. Or some kids could teach video 
within nearby elementary schools. 

Open workshops and free access to hardware would 



be available for any student who wanted to try 
something with videotape. The teacher's goal in 
such an open context would be to accommodate 
each individual's rate, level, purpose and style of 
learning - even when the teacher could foresee fail- 
ure on various terms. Indeed, failures would be 
common. A specific concern in creating informal 
workshop environments would be to help students 
gain the confidence to experiment freely and for 
its own sake instead of constantly seeking a "suc- 
cessful" product and a teacher's sanction. 

A Summary 

Education is an art. It takes its form from the deli- 
cate and shifting engagement between those who 
are learning, those who are teaching, the environ- 
ment of that learning and the subject matter 
through which and for which the meeting takes 
place. Because teaching is an art, because video is 
an art too, there is very, very little that can be said 
in a general way about any specific component of 
the exchange. Similarly, there is very little that can 
be assumed or left unstudied. 

ft is not the purpose of either the two frameworks 
or this model to provide formulas for working with 
video and kids. I believe there are no prescriptions 
to be handed down' about what constitutes a good 
teacher, or learner, or source, or curriculum. Rath- 
er, the purpose of this article is to open-up options, 
to encourage diversity, to help in considering all 
possibilities and dangers. And to show how 
interrelated completely. 
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Perusing through the literature on teacher training, 
(HO HUMMmmmm), one notices a great deal of 
material on videotaping as a tool in teacher training. 
There are programs all around the country bearing 
titles like Teacher Self Appraisal, Video in-Service 
Project and Microteaching - the most familiar tag. 

Much of the emphasis in these projects is placed on 
specifying teaching competencies in an effort to 
determine effective teaching behaviors. The argu- 
ment is that to get "good teaching," you deter- 
mine what "good teachers" do and train everyone 
else to do it. The problem with this approach is 
that it is overly behavior specific. Too frequently 
these techniques are used as a kind of external ma- 
nipulation. 

As Arthur Coombs points out, "The personal cha- 
racter of good teaching can be documented by al- 
most any of us from our own experience. If one 
thinks back to his own school days, one will proba- 
bly remember that the good teachers one had in 
one's lifetime did not all behave alike or even with 
great similarity. Rather, each one stands as a per- 
son, an individual. . . Each had his own peculiar 
methods, values, techniques. Good teaching is like 
that, an intensely personal thing." 

Supporting, Not Contorting 

What emerges from this different perspective (i.e., 
good teaching is an intensely personal thing), is a 
challenge to use video in supporting teachers, not 
contorting them to fit some common norm of good 
teaching. Thus, we must begin to focus on ways of 
working with teachers that enables them - as indi- 
viduals - to work through their concerns; ways that 
help teachers understand what is happening to chil- 
dren and themselves. 

A Mutual Experience 

During the 72-73 school year, we (Susan-teacher, 
Joe-resource colleague) began to explore the pos- 
sibilities of using Vz inch videotape at one of the 
elementary schools on the Standing Rock Sioux In- 
dian Reservation in North Dakota. We have come 
to view that experience as one of teaching and re- 




notion of TAR deliberately implies two sepa- 
rate processes; teaching - those kinds of activities 
one spends doing when kids are present; and re- 
flecting - the kind of activity one does when kids 
are not present. 



In our own work we have assumed that a way to 
proceed (one way in a number of other alternatives 
that might be utilized), is by operating with a goal 
of maintaining a certain distance from the immedi- 
ate press of the teaching situation. For openers we 
have acknowledged that in the teacher's day-to-day 
immersion in the life of the classroom, with its in- 
sistent and continuous demands, there is not the 
time nor energy to reflect on what is happening or 
to attempt to make some sense of it. Videotape 
strikes us as a valuable means for establishing and 
maintaining the kind of distance we feel is neces- 
sary for reflection. 




Kit Lay bourne 

Our main focus during the taping was kids, al- 
though the teacher was certainly present at times 
in this interactive process. However, the purpose 
For the taping was to build up our knowledge of 
the kids. Our assumption was that we could provi- 
sion better for kids learning by watching them in 
their engagement with the setting; that we could 
use this information as base-line data for problem 
solving about how Susan might better meet the 
needs and interests of kids. Underlying tins as- 
sumption was the feeling that Susan would come to 
see her role as teacher in terms of what she was 
and how she was affecting kids. In this way, we 
felt she would begin to understand herself in the 
role of teacher. 

Children were taped in a variety of settings (i.e., 
playground, classroom, cafeteria, library). This 
helped provide a more balanced view of particular 

Transcending the Media 

The experience is now behind us and we certainly 
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feel it was a valuable one. We have also concluded 
that it is a whole lot easier to write about than to 
do! 

For others who might begin to use tape in a simi- 
lar manner, we cart make the following suggestions: 
The viewing sessions might focus on noticing the 
kinds of activities in which the child engages: in- 
teraction with friends; a child's mode of interac- 
tion; a child's body tension; his/heTeye contact - 
watching for the child's point of contact; a child's 
energy exchange - how and when this occurs; con- 
tent of conversation. 

It might also be helpful to balance this by noting 



the kinds of materials found in the setting. A 
sketch of the physical space often provides other 
useful information. 

When viewing sessions are aimed at trying to under- 
stand the dynamics of the child, the teacher imme- 
diately begins to locate a basis for working with in- 
dividuals in the class. This level of dialogue also 
provides colleagues with an opportunity to respond 
to tapes through specific suggestions about how to 
help particular children. 

Perhaps, the most striking dimension of this ap- 
proach is that it provides a means for teachers to 
refresh the setting for themselves and their kids. 



An Attempt at Video Research 



MITCH ACKERMAN 

Television has had a marked impact on many facets 
of American society. It's most susceptible viewer is 
the child. The nature of television viewing has 
made children passive consumers. To be sure, there 
is much involvement with the action that occurs on 
TV, but the child is given little chance to inject 
himself into the process of television, not to ques- 
tion or discuss what is occurring or why. 

Over the past few years, media investigators and 
educators have been exploring means to overcome 
this passivity. One possibility is to allow children 
to make their own television productions with the 
use of portable VTR equipment. It is felt that 
through an involvement with the processes of tele- 
vision production, children will become more ana- 
lytical and critical of this medium. 

A Study 

An Exploratory Study of the Observed Differences 
in Television Program Production Resulting From a 
Structured and an Unstructured Television Work- 
shop for Elementary School Children. 

This study was designed to discover differences in 
programs produced by structured and non-struc- 
tured elementary school VTR workshops. The pro- 
ject was planned so that the information obtained 
would be general rather than specific in nature. The 
results of this study hopefully contribute to the 
systematic acquisition of information in the area of 
video studies and its role in our educational system. 

Conducting the Workshops 

The workshops were held in an elementary school 
in Columbia, Maryland in the winter of 1973. 
There were six fifth graders in each group, in 
matched pairs. The matching was done on the ba- 
28 sis of sex, race, and a standardized intelligence test. 



A pre-test was designed so that general background 
information on each subject as well as attitudes, 
viewing habits, and knowledge of television could 
be obtained. Any effect of the workshop on these 
factors was obtained by comparison on the same 
pre-test administered as a post-test. 
The two workshops met once a week, for two 
hours, for eight weeks using a single camera system. 
The structured group was designed to give the stu- 
dents both theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the medium through planned lectures, discussions 
and productions. They were given the types of pro- 
ductions to do but were not toid how to do them. 
The word structure should not connote a strictly 
controlled atmosphere in this case, but one that 
was informal and relaxed. The students were sim- 
ply given more information and assistance in an 
organized manner than the non-structured group. 
The non-structured workshop was based on self-ex- 
ploration and discovery of the television medium. 
The format of the workshop was very "loose." 
There were no specific productions nor lectures. 
The students produced their own programs with 
little assistance. The researcher was always avail- 
able to answer and discuss any questions that e- 
volved from their exploration, but no attempt was 
made to inject discussion, unless it was brought up 
by the children. A journal was kept for both groups 
by the researcher in an attempt to relate and ana- 
lyze the process that was developing and to pro- 
vide insight to the nature of each of the sessions. 

The Research Design 

Provisions were made to record the results of the 
workshops in as many ways as possible. An audio 
tape was made of each workshop session in its en- 
tirety. The pre-tests and post-tests were also recor- 
ded on audio tape. Photographs were taken at 



most sessions to capture individual moments during 
the productions and of the children at work using 
the equipment. A journal was kept for each ses- 
sion, describing what went on that day. The jour- 
nal was used to note observations as to the proc- 
esses that were taking place. The videotape pro- 
ductions are naturally the most significant docu- 
ments of this project. Although only thirty mi- 
nutes of tape were shown to evaluators forjudging, 
approximately three hours of production tapes 
were recorded, and are still available for study. 

Finally, there is the written thesis. The thesis was 
devised to provide general rather than specific in- 
formation. The first chapter deals with the philoso- 
phical approach to the problem and provides a 
bakcground of similar projects that have been done 
by other people. The design of the study is cov- 
ered in the second chapter. It is divided into five 
basic sections: the selection of the subjects, the 
pre-test, the workshop sessions, the post-test and 
the evaluation of the productions. The whys and 
hows are given in detail. The data obtained from 
the tests, the journal and the evaluation sheets are 
then presented and analyzed. The last chapter pre- 
sents conclusions and recommendations for future 
studies. The appendices include many helpful ma- 
terials such as the pre-test and post-test question- 
naires; the structured workshop curriculum; the e- 
valuation sheet used by the judging panels; a video- 
tape catalogue of all the productions made by the 
students; and the weekly journal of the workshop 
sessions. Copies can be obtained through the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts, College Park, Maryland. 

Evaluating the Findings 

The productions of the final two weeks of each 
workshop were evaluated for technical quality, vi- 
sual attractiveness, content and message differ- 
ences. Three different panels of judges were selec- 
ted; parents, teachers and broadcast professionals. 



The pre- and post-tests showed that most of the 
children greatly enjoy television and that it takes 




up much of their time. There was, however, very 
little change in their viewing habits over the two 
month period. On production related questions, 
both group's knowledge basically increased or re- 
mained the same. 

The weekly journal provided information that 
could not be obtained from any other of the data. 
The researcher viewed the non-structured group as 
more "creative" and the structured group as bet- 
ter organized. The non-structured children were 
more individualistic, whereas, the structured chil- 
dren worked better as a group. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the groups that appear 
related to sex, race or intelligence differences. 

The data from the evaluations of the programs of- 
fer evidence that, in general, there were no obvious 
differences between the productions of the struc- 
tured versus the non-structured workshops, al- 
though the non-structured group programs tended 
to be rated slightly higher by the panel. There were 
also very little differences in the ratings by the 
individual panels of judges, (except for the broad- 
cast related judges, who rated the non-structured 
group's tapes slightly higher.) It also appears that 
although each group's programs as a whole were ra- 
ted almost equally, there were various aspects of 
the shows in which one group did better than the 
other. The non-structured group seemed to be bet- 
ter able to keep the audience's interest level and 
convey their message, while the structured group 
seemed to be more adept at most of the camera 
skills. Neither group showed any differences in use 
of visuals or in acting. The individual panels varied 
in their ratings of the various elements of the pro- 
grams, but once again the broadcast related judges 
were most similar in their ratings to all three groups 
totalled. 



In this writer's opinion, what this study has shown 
is that the ideal television workshop is one that is 
based upon the principles of both a structured and 
non-structured format. Children need some struc- 
tured impetus. In order for quality to be present in 
a program, children need some authoritative advice 
when they are doing things wrong or poorly. 
Teaching them to be analytical and critical appears 
to aid them in both producing their own programs 
and watching others. But for a more interesting and 
better presented show, it is advised not to force 
children into doing suggested genres of television. 
Let them freely decide what they want to do. This 
combination of structured and non-structured, is 
sure to produce the best results possible in their fi- 

Why Research 

There are some real good reasons for education to 
conduct rigorous research about what kids learn 
of merely evaluating their work 

becomes important in times 
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when money and funds for educational projects is 
scarce. To be able to give school administrations or 
foundation people a very specific outline of experi- 
mental procedures and hypotheses can have tre- 
mendous influence. The presence of a research mo- 
del was one of the factors that led the Imagination 
Foundation and Antioch College/Columbia, Mary- 
land to support this project with equipment even 
though I had no previous relationship with them. 

Much investigation still needs to be done concern- 
ing children's television workshops. Future re- 



searchers should take larger samples over longer pe- 
riods of time with more adequate budgets and fa- 
cilities. There is a need to incorporate a measure- 
ment for visual literacy and to relate that measure- 
ment to workshop conditions and program produc- 
tion. A redesign of the evaluation instruments will 
be necessary in future studies. 

It is imperative that children today be exposed to 
some type of television workshop. It is hoped that 
this report will be of help to those dedicated people 
who can "see the light" now. 



Action for Children's Television 
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MAGGI COWLAN 

Who is out there talking to our children? 
There's one rather simple answer to this question - 
TELEVISION. ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S TE- 
LEVISION, however, is talking for children who 
are being talked to and at. ACT is a Boston-based 
support group for parents, teachers and profession- 
als concerned with television programming and 
how to change it. The group has been responsible 
for drastic changes in children's programming. 

ACT has: influenced broadcasters to appoint vice- 
presidents in charge of children's programming; en- 
couraged the National Association of Broadcasters 
to reduce the commercial time in children's pro- 
gramming from 16 minutes an hour to 12 minutes 
(adult programming is 8-10 minutes an hour); been 
instrumental in eliminating children's vitamin ad- 
vertising through law suits leveled against three ma- 
jor drug comapnies and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; held symposiums with the American Acade- 
my of Pediatricians and the Yale University Child 
Study Department, among others; encouraged the 
diversity of children's television on Saturday morn- 
ings; alerted parents to the problems and the po- 
tential of children's television and collected their 
feelings and their hopes for action. 

Originally, ACT was a core group of four women 
concerned about the television their own children 
were watching. They watched children's television, 
met with local station executives and read as much 
as possible about children and television. Their ini- 
tial meetings in 1968 were concerned primarily 
with the prevalence of violence on television. The 
group came to realize that violence existed on tele- 
vision because it sold products and that as long as 
broadcasters believed such programming was the 
easiest way to get large audiences, the highest rat- 
ings, the most advertising dollars, they would con- 
tinue their present scheduling. ACT saw clearly 
that the entire financial structure of television, 
especially with regard to children's programming, 
would have to be changed. Broadcasters could not 



be allowed to justify using the same criteria for 
planning children's programming as for adult tele- 
vision. Television, for children, must become a pub- 
lic service arena designed to be responsible to the 
needs of the child rather than the pressures of ad- 
vertisers. 

Right now, over 100,000 other parents, teachers 
and professionals have joined ACT's demands 
for better children's programming. Organizations 
which sponsor ACT read like a Who's Who of con- 
cerned educators and professionals. They include: 
The American Academy of Pediatrics, The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, The American 
Group Psychotherapy Association, The Association 
of Childhood Education International, The Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers, The National 
Conference of Christians and Jers and The National 
Health Council. For financial support, ACT relies 
on $5.00 membership dues as well as administrative 
funding from the John and Mary Markle Founda- 
tion in New York and program support from the 





To those in power, ACT is saying - clearly and 
loudly * that new guidelines for children's program- 
ming must be adopted in which different kinds of 
programs are designed to meet fhe developmental 
needs of children at different age levels. Further, 
ACT is advocating that: there shall be no sponsor- 
ship and no commercials on children's programs; 
no performers shall be permitted to use or mention 
products, services or stores by brand name during 
children's program; every station shall provide 
daily programming for children; and there shall 
be no less than 14 hours of such programming per 
week, as part of its public service requirement. 

These guidelines acknowledge that what children 
watch is a JOINT responsibility of both parents and 
broadcasters. Broadcasters retain total freedom to 
make their own decisions about the content of 
children's programs. Manufacturers of toys, cereals 
and candy would be permitted to advertise on pro- 
grams directed to parents. The assumption behind 
ACT'S guidelines is that children just do not have 
the experience or judgment to contend with com- 
mercials and they should not be used to pressure 
their parents into buying. 

ACT is concerned with the implementation of 
these guidelines on local and national levels. By 
first raising the consciousness of parents, teachers 
and kids, and then by following through with legal 
action to change the regulating structures, ACT is 



making quite an impact. 

In order to help others who share their concerns, 
ACT has prepared a number of first-rate publica- 
tions. Their Nutrition Kit, aimed at kids and adults, 
points out some alternatives to sweets. A Resource 
list is also available which includes general infor- 
mation on cable, television, and children and tele- 
vision. These publications, and others, provide re- 
sources and an initial step for others who want to 
join the action. 

On a different level, ACT has petitioned the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission and CBS. They have picketed 
WHDH in Boston to restore the "Captain Kanga- 
roo Show." They have sponsored and participated 
in numerous conferences and symposiums. ACT 
has commissioned some of the most important stu- 
dies on children and television to date. These stu- 
dies show the entire gamut of children's television 
concerns, and they are providing the academic sup- 
port for ACT to continue its work. (Others are sup- 
porting ACT on a purely common-sense level. The 
Parade Magazine 1972 study released the fact that 
more people are concerned about what their kids 
watch and more concerned about how to change it 
than was thought possible.) 

ACT is providing a means for those who are inter- 
ested in changing the entire structure of children's 
programming to do so and is well on its way to 
making television for children the public service 
arena most of us want. 



Invitation to a Video Forum 



ANNE PAGE 



Videotapes made by kids for kids are not being 
shared. Much valuable interchange is being lost 
because such tapes have the possibility of stimu- 
lating dialogue/discussion between groups in vari- 
ous parts of the country. I have recently been in- 
volved with this kind of video-pal exchange be- 
tween high school video classes. The results have 
been so rewarding that it has occurred to me that 
the principle of sharing tapes could be expanded. 
I'm willing to make this happen. 

From my perspective, the value of this activity lies 
in the area of awareness and knowledge which can 
be gained from the experience of sharing feelings, 
topics of concern and ideas within a group of peo- 
ple from all over the country. (Why not the world?) 
The processes involved when each group creates 
their own messages are equally important. The act 
of sharing of a group forum becomes a real experi- 
ence towards extending individual efforts into a 



collective consciousness. It is also an act, of course, 
in expanding and exploring new communications 



An Example 

A class of Philadelphia high school kids makes a 
tape on "Housing in Your City /Town." (Or even 
more specific topics such as "Tenants Equal Rights, 
What is Being Done in Your Area?") Concurrently, 
classes in Chicago, Illinois; Flagstaff, Arizona; Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma; Boston, Massachusetts; Palm 
Beach, Florida and Little Rock, Arkansas or when- 
ever, also prepare tapes of their housing environ- 
ments. Then the fun begins when these are sent to 
each participating group. Beside the advantage of 
receiving information on a particular topic from 
different areas and viewpoints, this video forum 
concept can stimulate kids to create new networks 
of video exchange. A fall out of the process will be 
discussions about "What is mass communication?" 
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and "How can individuals create an alternative in- 
formation and message system which is responsive 
to their needs?" Because there are no models for 
this idea, the kids who become involved will be cre- 
a new 




In order to begin the Video Forum needs: 

A. Interested kids/ classes /groups/individuals. 

B. A central coordinating spot. 

C. Common topics, interests, concerns, to be ex- 
pressed on video. 

D. Cooperation. 

I will volunteer to item B. If you're interested, 
items A and D will take care of themselves. Here is 
a procedure for taking care of item C and, in gener- 
al, getting things organized. 

1. Send a letter to Video Forum as soon as possi- 
ble including: name, school or group; address and 
telephone number; grade or ages of kids and indica- 
tion of date your program begins and ends; topics 
of interest - be as specific as you can. List in order 
of preference if it matters. 

2. I will group participants according to similar 
topics and ages /grades. (Express whether you want 
a limited age/grade range, it might be fun to leave 
it open and experience some cross-age teaching.) 

3. You will receive a final list of participants in 
your topic/group. A mailing list for your video tape 



seems reasonable. So if you finish making your 
tape before that time just start it going according 
; list. 




4. An arbitrary preparation time of one month 



5. To insure that the process be a real flow of in- 
formation/communication and to also insure that 
each participant receives tape before the end of the 
semester, you should quickly send each tape you 
get along to the next name on the list. Let's say 
two days or so in each school. {I will also list for 
each participant the order they shall receive the 
tapes and from whom. So if there is a long delay 
that person/school can be contacted.) 

6. Now assuming everyone is tuned-in!, there 
should be some nice dialogue, reactions and discov- 
eries going in all sorts of directions. For our own e- 
valuation and learning, I would like some response 
from each participating school, including the fol- 
lowing information: Likes and dislikes of the pro- 
cess; suggestions for improvements; projects which 
resulted from this forum; reactions to specific 
tapes. If you can, please send along any visual prin- 
ted material and additional tapes that were shared. 
This also includes response tapes if you wish to 
share them with me or the forum. Ail originals will 
be returned. 

Send all correspondence to: 
Video Forum 

Anne Page - Communications Experience 
23rd and Federal Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 

(215) 336-7788 




Jon Dunn 




To Do 
With Kids 



A Portfolio of Activities 

For those who like participation games, there is a 
short quiz. It tries to pin you down. You are asked 
to assess your position upon various continuums. 
The seven questions match seven areas of conten- 
tion that shape the Things To Do in this section. 

QUIZ 

t My emphasis in teaching would be towards 
helping kids gain critical and creative skills for 
their use in understanding the impact of 
broadcast television in their lives. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 disagree 

2. I would not find it useful to follow some- 
one else's video studies curriculum 
of how good I thought it was. 

12 3 4 5 disagree 



agree 

3. Even if I believed that the development of 
1c, measurable "behavioral objectives" 
inappropriate for use in teaching video, I 
would fashion such statements if school ad- 
ministration required them. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 




I would 
t on a 



4. In introducing kids 
simply set the unasser 
table and then leave the room for awhile after 
asking a small group of kids to try to figure 



out how to assemble the equipment and then 
proceed to record and playback and tape. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 disagree 

5. When you really come down to it, any as- 
signment for, say, street-shooting achieves 
pretty much the same things as any other 
street-shooting activity. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 disagree 

6. It is not important for kids to make tapes 
which are finely finished and suitable for large 
public showings. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 



7. The only successful way to have kids learn 
about video is to have them do video produc- 
tions. 

agree 1 2 3 4 5 disagree 



Something happens in a room full of teachers when 
the talk turns to activities. It clears the air. There 
is an expectation of usefulness. A "here's-what- 
I've-done-that-works" perspective seems to cut 
away the puffery of rhetoric, theory, goals, ration- 
ale, acceptance strategies and specific objectives. 
Discussing what to do with kids avoids tendencies 
for self-depreciation or boastfulness. It resolves as a 
given everyone's Best Attentions. 
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In this section you will get an opportunity to read 
between the lines of what others are doing with 
video. We hope you took the quiz. Now we'd like 
to ask you to measure your answers against the 
conflicting arguments of others. Towards this end, 
we are supplying a primer to some of the "heavy 
contentions" that you can ferret out of the activi- 
ties that follow. But you'll have to look carefully - 
the sides people have chosen on these important is- 
sues are inexplicit. 

TV vs. VT 

For some teachers, working with video tools is 
aimed at helping kids develop an understanding 
and respect for the broadcast formats of conven- 
tional television. "Know your enemy," they say. 
"De-mystify television by doing television." We 
must help kids develop skills that will help them 
deal with their video environment." (Agreement 
with question 1.) 

Others are primarily concerned that kids come to 
know the unique qualities of video as opposed to 
television. They hold that because the equipment 
is simple, inexpensive, and portable there is a clear 
difference between small format and studio format 
mediums. They say things like this: "By learning 
what video is you learn what television isn't." 
"Video has to do with Self and you'd better have 
kids know something about themselves before they 
start laying numbers on others." Or even, "VT is 
TV inside out." (Disagreement with question 1.) 

Prescription vs. Description 

This has become a classic ditemma. The issue is one 
of heuristics and it shows up in the way one con- 
structs activity for the use of others. 

On one side it is argued that some people may un- 
derstand more about teaching video than others, 
that they may have had greater experience and, 
consequently, they have figured out the better 
ways to do things with kids. Further, (goes the 
"prescriptive" argument), there is a quality of le- 
gitimacy within cannonized curricula that helps get 
video studies accepted in many schools. Over- 
worked and undertrained teachers need packaged 
materials. Finally, to the extent that they are 
"teacher-proof, prescriptions of what to do help 
the greatest number of kids. (Disagreement with 
question 2.) 

Here are some arguments against prescription. The 
climate and success of the classroom is critically ef- 
fected by the degree that a teacher participates in 
planning the curriculum. If you work with some- 
one else's activities you may be trying on a style of 
teaching with which you have no congeniality. And 
just who is to say what is best or what should be 
left out? Because every classroom is different it is 
quite impossible to come even close to predicting 
what will work. Those who try to be descriptive 
point out how few years half-inch video systems 
have been around and that there are no real "video 



experts." (Agreement with question 2.) 
Adoption vs. Mutation 

This bout is related to the preceding one. We have 
watched people get very exercised in what amounts 
to a political question - in getting video into the 
schools (Doing Good), how far can you go in meet- 
ing existing instructional goals and in accommo- 
dating administrative expectations before you de- 
base the medium of what makes it worth teaching 
in the first place (Doing Bad)? 

Judge yourself whether the activities that follow 
compromise the real strengths of video. (Also whe- 
ther agreement /disagreement with question 3 repre- 
sents a mutation of video or a practical adoption of 
it to schools.) 

Inductive Bias vs. Deductive Bias 

Here is a question of teaching style. Throughout 
the activities (and, of course, in other sections of 
this journal as well) you will find a pedagogical po- 
larity. It is the old tension between structure and 
non-structure, between student-centered and teach- 
er-centered priorities, between lectures and pro- 
jects, between grades and no grades, between indi- 
vidual and group curricula, between short and long 



We urge you to pay special attention in searching 
out assumptions among these conflicting positions 
as you study the Things To Do that follow. (Agree- 
ment with question 4 suggests a preference for the 
"inductive" process, disagreement for the "deduc- 
tive" process.) 

How to Teach vs. What to Teach 

Some people think you can separate these two. 
Some don't. (If you disagreed in question 5, you 
are in the second group.) 

Process vs. Product 
How important is it 

For some, achieving a good product is the onl; 
gitimate and workable goal when kids make video. 
This position in yet another classic argument con- 
tends that the only way to learn how to communi- 
cate with video is by rigorously seeking to fashion 
an effective, artful message. "Product" becomes 
the central index and the primary feedback mech- 
anism in the process of learning video. (Disagree- 
ment with question 6.) 

Sharp disagreement on the other side. The compul- 
sive, competitive focus on the end product corrupts 
the means to that end. Or: the only justification 
for bringing video into a classroom is that it will 
help kids learn. That is, we are teaching kids not 
teaching video. Some "process" people believe that 
the very nature of the medium itself is a cybernetic 
one - a process of information feedback where 
there can be, by definition, no final end point or 
product. (Agreement with question 6.) 



Making vs. Studying 

There is much of this schism too. Some people 
choose only to teach production. (Agreement with 
question 7.) Others develop courses that are 
"study" oriented - they have readings and screen- 
ings and field-trips and discussions but never in- 
volve making video. (Disagreement with question 
7.) Some people we know teach both production 
and criticism yet feel that, in practice, these two 
approaches don't work well with each other. Still 
feel that making video and studying it can 

We're going to fess up to our Editors' Anxiety. 

We are unhappy with a choice we made at some 
point in the development of this issue of Radical 
Software. Maybe it was a tone we set. We can't re- 



member. In any event, we feel it is unfortunate 
that the activities we solicited, collected and our- 
selves described deal exclusively with production- 
oriented activities. There are many nifty things to 
do that make kids smarter about video and tele- 

In keeping with our general wish to present as ma- 
ny options as possible, we feel bad about the omis- 
sion - justifications of only 64 pages notwithstand- 
ing. To counter our anxiety we have put special 
emphasis in the RESOURCES section on materials 
that provide non-production activities you ought 
to consider trying with your kids. 

BEWARE these dualities. 

Studying opposites is a good heuristic device. Yet, 
although it is helpful to consider clear-cut choices, 
we suggest that you reject adopting them. We do. 




QUINCY BENT 

The following activity is designed to provide a se- 
ries of structured experiences for exploring some 
of the fundamental techniques of video and TV 
production. Used as an introduction to some basic 
visual concepts, these exercises may provide chil- 
dren with a helpful framework for planning and 
producing their own video material. 

The Activity 

The exercises break down into seven main compo- 
nents; the first five are designed for the single ca- 
mera VTR system, and the last two for a multi- 
camera, studio system. 

For all exercises it is essential that a monitor or TV 
set be placed so that all participants can see them- 
selves as they perform the various activities. If you 
are using a portapak system, hook up an RF con- 
verter to send the picture directly to the monitor 
or TV set. 

The exercises should be done in sequence. Each 
child does not have to do every exercise. Generally 
it is easier to rotate turns so that each child be- 
comes a "subject," then a camera operator, then a 
switcher (when working in a studio system.) If you 




John Le Baron 

have a large number of children - 20 to 40 - it is 
suggested that you use more than one subject for 
each exercise. Make sure that each child gets a rum 
with the equipment - especially the camera. 

While exercises may seem complex when they are 
described in written form, you will find that they 
take a very short time to complete - even with a 
large class. A group of fifteen to twenty children 
can usually complete all the exercises in about thir- 
ty minutes. 

Good luck! 

EXERCISE ONE: Far and Near 

This first series of exercises deals with the most ba- 
sic properties of every visual medium. What hap- 
pens to our visual concept of size and number 
are defined by a small, flat, one dimen- 
surface? This problem is incredibly difficult 
to verbalize, but with immediate feedback from a 
video monitor, it is easy to experiment with. 

A. Static Camera/Active Subject 

Set the camera at a wide angle focal length and 
place it on a table or tripod. It is important that 
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the camera not be moved for this section. 

1 ) Ask a child to fill the screen with his face. 
(He should move towards the camera.) 

2) Ask the same child to fit his whole body into 
the screen. (He should move away from the ca- 
mera.) 

3) Ask a second child, then a third, then a fourth 
etc., to try and fit their whole bodies into the same 
picture. (How many whole bodies can fit into the 
picture? If the room was longer would more fit in? 
If the room was shorter what would happen?) 

B. Active Camera/Static Subject 

Section A exercises are duplicated, but this time 

the camera moves and subject(s) remain still. 

1 ) Ask a child to use the camera to fill the screen 
with a subject's face. (He may zoom-in or physical- 
ly move the camera towards the subject.) 

2) Ask a child to use the camera to fit a subject's 
whole body into the screen. 

3) How many whole bodies can be fit into the 
screen? 

Teaching Suggestions 

You may find it more convenient to merge these 
two sections together into one so that the static 
camera is immediately followed by its active ca- 
mera counterpart. However, a child who gets his 
first turn to work the camera is not going to want 
to hold it absolutely still without some very strong 
persuasion on your part. Try and choose a kid who 
will not be too embarassed to fill the screen with 
his face. Since the whole class is sharing in this ex- 
perience it will be a cause of some amusement. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

Use far and near exercises to judge aesthetic quali- 
ties of objects; experiment with different dramatic 
gestures to determine which ones are effective as 
close-ups (a clenched fist) and which are effective 
as medium or long shots (a kicking-sc reaming tem- 
per tantrum); check to see whether there is any 
difference in the picture between zooming in on a 
subject and physically moving the camera closer to 
a subject, 

EXERCISE TWO: Image Manipulation 

One of the crucial differences between interesting 
video and boring video is the control that partici- 
pants have over the images. Whether kids are wor- 
king in a dramatic, documentary or narrative 
mode, the camera operators, tape editors and sub- 
jects should be able to exert maximum influence 
on the content. The following series may help in 
encouraging a greater awareness of how to mam'pu- 

"Imagine that the TV screen is a kind of room 
which has a floor (point to the bottom of the 
screen), a ceiling (the top of the screen) and two 
walls (sides)." 

A. Static Camera/ Active Subject 

1) Ask one or more children to walk into the 



pretend room (into the camera picture) and pre- 
tend to touch the screen floor. They might also 
pretend to lean their elbows on the screen floor. 

2) Ask one or more children to touch the screen 
ceiling. They may have to jump up. 

3) "Can you touch the left screen wall?" This is 
quite difficult because the monitor image is the op- 
posite from a mirror. 

4) "Can you touch the right screen wall?" Don't 
let them 'poke a hole' in the pretend wall. 

B. Active Camera/Static Subject 

1 ) Ask a camera operator to put a subject's head 
on the screen floor. 

2) Bowling Balls - ask the camera operator to 
move head(s) on the floor from left to right across 
the screen. 

3) Feet on the ceiling - camera operator places 
subject's feet on the screen ceiling. 

4) Ouch! - camera operator moves subjects from 
left to right across screen and bumps them into the 
pretend wall. 



These exercises are designed to help children de- 
fine themselves as video images or as video image 
manipulators. (Subjects can move; subjects can be 
moved.) It is important that all children have the 
opportunity to be subjects and try to move them- 
selves around on the screen. Some of these exer- 
cises are difficult for young children to perform so 
you may wish to scale them down accordingly. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

Use image manipulation as a means of 'blocking- 
out' dramatic scenes, video dance arrangements; 
use camera manipulation as a means of exploring 
how a subject's image may be distorted or mis- 
treated; use objects instead of people. 

EXERCISE THREE; The Camera vs. the Subject 

Both the camera and the subjectfs) are quite active 
in this series of activities. As well as providing some 
target practice for camera operators, they are use- 
ful for illustrating how difficult it is to excape from 
the prying eye of the camera. 

1) Hide and Seek - a child must try to escape 
from the camera; he may not hide behind any ob- 
ject in the room but instead must rely on fast- 
work, ducking, etc. It is amazing how hard it is to 
escape under these circumstances. Big Brother 
clearly has the edge. 

2) Hide and Seek - this time the camera must try 
to prevent the subject from getting his picture on 
the screen. Be careful that camera operators don't 
get too excited. 

Teaching Suggestions 

This series can be quite wild. It's a lot of fun and 
may be worth the extra effort of trying to keep the 
noise down to a tolerable level. Proper treatment 
and respect for video equipment is an essential idea 
that children must learn; this series is a good test of 



that respect. It's better to point out mistreatment 
under these conditions rather than later when chil- 
dren may not be under the same type of supervi- 
sion. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

These exercises can become counter-productive. 
The emphasis for video should be cooperative ra- 
ther than an adversary one. It may be helpful to 
get this process out of the system once and not en- 



EXERCISE FOUR: Camera and Subjects Cooperate 

This series attempts to demonstrate what good vi- 
deo is all about. When camera, audio, lights and 
subject(s) are all working together each controlling 
their separate inputs towards a common objective. 
Some beautiful things begin to happen. 

1) Clapping and Zooming - one or more children 
stand in front of the camera and clap slowly in 
rhythm. As the hands come together the camera 
zooms or physically moves in; as the hands part, 
the camera zooms or moves out. As the children 
become better at this exercise they may wish to 
make it more elaborate - i.e., snap fingers, pick up 
the tempo, etc. 

2) The Earthquake - a group of children walk, sit 
and stand around acting as if they were going 
about their everyday business. Suddenly the ca- 
mera starts shaking and tilting (not too violently.) 
Someone makes a thunderous noise into the mike. 
Children scream, fall down, die dramatically. 

3) The Monster Museum - Three children visit a 
monster museum. The monsters are frozen into 
horrible poses with hideous expressions on their 
faces. The three visitors wander among the mon- 
sters stopping to look at each one. They touch 
each monster and remark on how real this one's 
hair looks, how ugly that one is, etc. Finally when 
they come to the last monster and are ready to 
leave, the monsters slowly come alive. The visitors 
are surrounded and finally buried under these 
snarling, horrible creatures. Make sure that you 
yell "cut!" as soon as the visitors are properly dis- 
posed of. 

Teaching Suggestions 

These exercises are particularly useful in enabling 
everyone in the class to have a starring role. Encou- 
rage each child to work out his activity with the ca- 
mera before you begin this exercise. Once again: 

to 

a minimum. 
Variations and Follow-Up 

With the class, invent other scenes, illusions, tricks, 
etc. Use the exercises as a basis for future scene 
devices. 

EXERCISE FIVE: Live Edits 

This is the final single camera exercise. It demon- 
strates how varied camera shots taken over at dif- 



ferent times can be juxtaposed to create the illu- 
sion that an event occurred in one time period. 
If you do not have an edit button on your VTR, 
you can use the record button. The quality of the 
edits will not be terrific in either case, but kids will 
get the idea. 

1) Two children are walking down the street on 
their way home from school. The camera watches 
them as they happily discuss the day's events. (10- 
15 seconds) 

2) Some robbers crouch behind a trash can(s) 
waiting for victims. They are anxious and whisper 
among themselves. (10-25 seconds) 

3) The two victims look towards the camera, 
scream and attempt to run away. (5 seconds) 

4) The robbers advance towards the camera 
looking nasty. (6 seconds) 

5) A scuffle involving both group ensues. First 
the robbers have the upper hand, but the victims 
finally beat up all the robbers. (20 seconds) 

6) The camera watches the two children walk 
away from the camera heading towards home. In 
the foreground are the unconscious bodies of the 
robbers. The camera fades out (by turning the 
aperture slowly.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Some teachers may not approve of the violence in 
this particular episode. If so, they may wish to de- 
sign a similar scene of a less violent nature. 

To make the edits as tight as possible, rewind the 
tape approximately 5 seconds beyond your starting 
point for each shot. Let the end of the previous 
shot play for the children so that they may see 
when they are to begin the next shot. Push the edit 
button firmly down when you are ready. If you 
have no edit button, use the counter to determine 
exactly where you wish to begin recording. The 
picture may be unstable for a second between 
shots, but there is very little you can do about it. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

If you don't have access to a second editing deck, 
this method is currently the best and easiest avail- 
able. Don't let technical limitations bother you too 
much. Children should understand that they are 
not competing with broadcast TV. Make up shoot- 
ing scripts for other scenes. 

EXERCISE SIX: Switching 

This is the first series of exercises for a multi-ca- 
mera studio system. Switching from one camera to 
another enables the production to present a greater 
range of visual information in a shorter period of 
production time. The exercises are also useful for 
demonstrating to children the basic techniques 
used for most of their favorite TV programs. 

1) The Fight - a child stands in front of each ca- 
mera. A monitor is placed so that both children can 
see which camera has been switched onto line. The 
switcher punches up camera 1 . The child facing ca- 
mera 1 pretends to punch the camera. The switcher 



punches up camera 2. The child in front of camera 
2 pretends that he has been hit in the jaw; he stag- 
gers back and then pretends to punch camera 2. 
This can go on as long as you can stand it. Play- 
back the tape as soon as each group has finished. 
The final product will appear remarkably realistic. 

2) Far and Near - a child sits in a chair and faces 
a line monitor. Camera 1 is positioned close to the 
subject; camera 2 is farther back for long and me- 
dium shots. The switcher alternates between ca- 
meras. The subject changes his expression or pose 
according to the shot on live, i.e. } if it is camera 1 
(close-up) he might stick out his tongue; if it is 
camera 2 he might make a gesture with his arms 
and legs. 

Teaching Suggestions 

These exercises are helpful in developing coordina- 
tion between subjects, camera operators and switch- 
ers. Make certain that each person knows what he 
is to do before you begin. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

Watch a TV program and count the number of 
times the picture is switched. Contrast a switched 
program your children have made with one that 
uses only a single camera. When 
include rough ideas about when cameras : 
switched during scenes. 

EXERCISE SEVEN: Special Effects 

Special effects should be used sparingly for most 
work by children because it is important that the 

reliance on fades, wipes, keys, etc., can prevent 
children from dealing with the central problem of 
how to communicate information to others. How- 
ever, there are times when special effects can be 
useful. A fade instead of a switch can indicate 



the end of a sequence and the beginning of ano- 
ther; a "super" can be a useful tool for creating a 
fantasy scene. The following exercises will demon- 
strate how some of these effects can be used. 

1) Split screen - a child in front of camera 1. A 
child in front of camera 2. Split the screen verti- 
cally so that each child occupies one half of the 
picture. Have them attempt to pretend to shake 
hands. 

2) Split screen - same as above but split the 
screen horizontally. Have one child attempt to 
pretend to stand on the other's head. 

3) The moving split screen - a child in front of 
camera 1 ; camera 2 focused on a dark piece of pa- 
per, rug, etc. Start with camera 2 and slowly move 
wipe 1 across the screen from left to right so that 
the child can pretend to push camera 2 picture off 
the screen. 

4) Super dance - put both faders on so that the 
two camera pictures are superimposed. Have chil- 
dren dance, jump up and down, etc. In order to ac- 
centuate the action, have camera 1 tilt up and 
down over subjects, while camera 2 pans back and 
forth over subjects. 

Teaching Suggestions 

These exercises require some difficult moves by ah 
participants. Allow children time to make mis- 
takes - often these lead you off into exciting new 
These exercises can be done by pre- 
en if they have the time to practice. 




is and Follow-Up 

By mixing close-up shots and long shots into the 
same super you can make interesting effects such 
as a giant hand chasing a little person. Discuss 
with class where special effects might get in the way 
of the content. 



Portraits 



KIT LAYBOURNE 

This activity seems particularly good for introduc- 
ing kids to the equipment. It insures that everyone 
is both creator and subject of a tape. There is a spe- 
cial focus on inductive learning of disciplined ca- 




Richard Chin 

mera control and on learning audio-editing. The 
product is invariably good, which means that kids 

tion thresholds 



The Activity 

The class divides into paiis. Using a reel-to-reel 
audio tape recorder, the pairs interview each other 
for about three minutes. With sound splicing blocks 
and audio-splicing tape, each student edits the in* 
terview he conducted with his partner down to six- 
ty seconds. By listening to the edited audiotapes, 
the pairs decide what sequence of between five and 
ten "shots" would be the best visual materials for 
the soundtrack. A fairly tight plan is developed. 
Storyboards or shooting-scripts can be used here. 
Finally, the tape is shot, in finished seuqnece, to 
the exact length of the* audio tape. Titles can be 
added to the head or tail of the tape. Using patch 
cords, the audio-materials is audio-dubbed onto 
the tape. Presentations and evaluations with the 
whole class follows. 

Teaching Suggestions 

This activity calls upon a tight ration of equipment 
per student and hence might be carried out over a 
long period of time. Suggest arranging pairs so that 



kids work with someone they don't know too well. 
Younger kids may have trouble editing the sound - 
so you might have them pre-plan questions, turn 
off the recorder during questions and delivery, have 
the interviewer write a script for the interviewee 
after discussions {and vice-a-versa) or structure 
combinations of these. Using a tripod will "break" 
the natural rush to shoot tape and make kids plan 
more carefully. Disallowing any camera-movement 
during the shooting will "break" things further. 
Have kids to three or four takes of the 60 second 
sequence and choose the best one. 

Variations and Follow-Up 

Exchange a series of portraits with kids in another 
area; do portraits of family members; have kids do 
video first and audio second; discuss how close in- 
terviews come to "real" life; have kids reflect on 
demands placed on them both as videomakers and 
as subjects of the videotape; audio-dub with a mike 
(not patch cord) and add music from a record; try 
putting one person's soundtrack on another's visual 



Theater Gaming 

GERRY LAYBOURNE 

Theater Games, originated by Viola Spolin, provide 
a non-threatening way for people to begin acting in 
front of the camera. Each game is organized around 
a Point of Concentration (POC) which helps to 
break acting into familiar, simple segments. Im- 
mediately, the participant is given something to do. 
Another Spolin term used in the descriptions be- 
low, Side Coaching, is the leader's methods for 
keeping the group focused on the POC. The first 
four games come from Spolin's Improvisations for 
the Theater, the last four from workshop expe- 
rience. 

The Activity 

This activity requires a large, open, unobstructed 
space. Have the equipment assembled. Give one 
group member basic operating instructions. Ask 
others to relieve the camera man as the spirit moves 
them, but to try to do some taping. Each new ca- 
mera man is given instructions from the previous 
one. It is important, especially with small children, 




Milo Dalbey 



to stop taping after several activities and play back 
the tape. This seems to reduce anxieties about see- 
ing oneself and helps to get people involved more 

1) Body Monitoring Pretest: Let your group sit 
for several minutes with no instructions, then have 
them stand and place themselves in space. POC: 
self feeling self. Side Coaching : concentrate on how 
your body feels. How do your shoulders feel? If 
they feel heavy, make them heavier. If they feel 
light, make them lighter. Think about your calves, 
your stomach, .your arms. .etc. 

2) Play Ball: Participants should arrange them- 
selves in a circle. Have the group decide the size of 
the ball they will use to play ball. POC: weight, 
size, speed of ball. Side Coaching: The ball is very 
heavy. Now make the ball very light. The ball is 
the same weight that it was in the beginning. The 
ball is very fast. Now it is very slow. 

3) Tug-of-War: If you are working with young 



children, you will have to spend some time discuss- 
ing what a tug of war entails before you divide into 
teams. Although they will know what one is, it is 
not part of their everyday vocabulary of images. 
Count off by twos and divide into two teams. 
POC: the texture and tension of the rope. Side 
Coaching: Feel the rope. Feel its texture. TUG! 
Feel the rope burn your hands. 

4) Mirrors: Have each person locate a partner. A 
faces B. A acts as the mirror while B initiates ac- 
tion. You may suggest simple activities like brush- 
ing hair or dressing. After several minutes have 
them switch roles. As the activity progresses, have 
them switch more frequently so that by the end it 
is difficult to know which is the mirror.. POC: mir- 
roring the initiator's movement. Side Coaching: 
Follow the movements exactly. Try to move slowly 
and smoothly. Keep your actions exact. Be a mir- 
ror. 

5) Dictionary of Feelings: Have the group posi- 
tion itself in space. Ask everyone to close his eyes. 
Begin by asking them to imagine that they are 
trees, then get more specific. . .a tree on a cold, 
windy winter day. . .a young tree on a bright spring 
morning. . .a tree about to be chopped down. . .an 
old, craggy tree. After they warm up, tell the group 
a story, appropriate to them, involving emotions. 
For example: You are on your way to school on 
Monday morning and you drop your spelling book 
in a puddle. When you arrive at school and tell 
your teacher, she tells you not to worry. Then you 
discover that your best friend has just returned af- 
ter being absent for two weeks.. .etc. POC: acting 
out feelings. Side Coaching: Show me how you 
would feel. Concentrate on what you are feeling. 
How would your face look? How would your body 
look? * 

6) Long Distance Touching: Group stands in a 



Music, Movement 
and Video 



PETER HARATONIK 

This activity is designed to integrate the under- 
standing of music and its relation to movement 
through the use of video. Too often kids are taught 
music or dance through the "appreciation" ap- 
proach where they are exposed to the art through 



circle. Each member touches his oppostie. Ask 
them to take one step backward, then another and 
another until they are at opposite ends of the 
room. POC: focus between paired members. Side 
Coaching: Concentrate on your opposite. Try to 
maintain contact. Stretch. Feel the bond between 
you. 

7) The MTA: Have the group line up in triple 
file. They should push together as tightly as pos- 
sible, on all sides. Have them close their eyes and 
slowly and carefully lead them around the room. 
POC: contact and group motion. Side Coaching: 
Keep pressed together. Fee! the motion. Listen to 
the motion. 

8) Making a Machine: Explain that the group 
will make a machine together. You may want to 
have the group decide before hand what kind of 
machine they will make or you may want to build 
an abstract machine. Have one person begin the 
motion and have others join in when they want to. 
The machine should have sound as well as motion. 
POC: machine rhythm. Side Coaching: The ma- 
chine is getting louder. The machine is getting 
faster. Now it is slowing down. It is breaking down. 

Teaching Suggestions 

With modifications, Theater Games are appropriate 
for any kind of group. I used these activities with 
my class of high school seniors who in turn used 
them with children they were teaching in nursery, 
elementary and junior high school. In all age groups 
the games seemed to ease the problem of not 
knowing what to do or say in front of the camera. 
During the playback sessions we found it better to 
let the audience enjoy themselves rather than cor- 
recting acting styles. We were more concerned that 
their first experience with video be positive rather 
than instructive. 




example, a symphony by Beethoven, a ballet with 
Nureyev, a performance by the New York Philhar- 
monic. What is often neglected is a way of provid- 
ing understanding of the art in general; why do 
people create music, what do movements in dance 



mean? The understanding of the process is equally 
as important as understanding the product. 

The Activity 

Groups of students {6 to 12 at most) working with 
a facilitator (teacher) first do non-verbal theater 
games. Activities which explore feelings, emotions, 
and impressions, are best, i.e., children are asked to 
show with facial expressions their concept of "hap- 
py," "sad," "hungry," "sleepy," "angry," etc. 
These are taped and played back. Usually kids will 
exaggerate those concepts (a big frown for "sad" 
or a licking of the lips for "hungry.") During play 
back emphasize the idea of exaggeration. Have 
everyone use their entire bodies to show how they 
feel. Have the kids move around portraying those 
different feelings. The same process can be done 
for animals, plants or machines. What is it like to 
be a fish, or a rose, or a TV, 

These activities are taped. When played back, sug- 
gest to the group that sounds be added to the 
movements. This can be done in a variety of ways. 
While doing "emotions," selections of classical mu- 
sic of different styles can be played. For the con- 
cept of happy, for example, play various examples 
of concert music and ask the group which they feel 
"happiest" about. (You can also extend that to 
talking about why they think the composer wrote 
the music the way he did.) Students can create 
their own "happy sounds" using percussion instru- 
ments of just their voices. The sounds can be "or- 
chestrated" by the group to go with various move- 
ments or emotions. A final tape is then created 
integrating the movements with the sounds either 
recorded or generated. When played back all sorts 





of questions can be discussed: Does this really rep- 
resent the idea we were trying to express?; How 
do we recognize how people feel without the use 
of words?; What other languages besides speech do 
we use to communicate?; What elements in music 
give us clues to the composer's intentions?; How 
does body movement indicate the way you feel in- 
side?; What does it mean "to dance?"; What does it 
mean "to make music?"; When is music or dance 
"popular" or "classical?" 



Variations and Fotlow-Up 

Concentrate (especially with older kids) on inte- 
grating the process with other activities. A highly 
integrative activity might be to use a piece such as 
the 1812 Overture and explore the full implications 
of that work. Creating movements to go with the 
music, creating stories to act out to the music, in- 
vestigating what the music was intended to express, 
researching the original event that sparked the writ- 
ing of the piece, etc. The portapak role here is to 
serve as .a mechanism for feedback and reflection. 

Teaching Suggestions 

The activity can be used best in the elementary 
school particularly with kids in the middle age 
group (6 to 10 years old.) Size and continuity are 
important. You need a small enough group so that 
students will feel comfortable yet large enough to 
enable interaction. And most important, develop 
activities which you are comfortable in carrying 
out. Never begin a project in which you have feel- 
ings of doubt or anxiety. 



6:00 News 



BRUCE COST 

This activity is especially suited to courses in which 
mass media are studied. It gives students a concep- 
tion of how TV and newspapers handle the same 
information. By doing this kids will begin to get an 
idea of the inherent capabilities of each medium. 
They will also discover how news changes when it 
is adapted for presentation in video and print. Fi- 
nally, this exercise gives a small group, with little 
expertise, the chance to put together a production 




in a few days. 
The Activity 

Hold a brief class discussion in which students list 
all possible areas covered by TV news (local news, 
sports, analysis, interviews, weather, etc.) Divide 
the class into groups of five or six. Each group 
should designate a director and an anchorman. 
Other roles are designated according to what the 



group has chosen to report about. With a newspa- 
per as its primary resource, each group organizes, 
rehearses, and tapes a show complete with commer- 
cials, if desired. News shows may be as simple or as 
elaborate as the group chooses. All groups should 
work during planning and production in isolation 
from the others. When all the tapes have been com- 
pleted, the class as a whole screens and compares 
the results. 



The fina! production from each news team will be 
unique in spite of their abstracting news from the 
same resource dealing with the same events. As you 
can imagine, this exercise raises many points for 
discussion: What is news?; What is important 
news?; What is the relationship between the news 
and what really happened?; How do the people re- 
porting the news effect the message?; How does TV 
effect the message?, etc. 



Neighborhood 
Documentary 

LARRY GOLDIN 

There is a preference among many doing video with 
kids for "real-time" or "non-edited" tapes. The 
goal is to preserve the recorded incident just as it 
happened rather than producing tapes that are 
"filmic" in the sense that different shots are edited 
together in an order other than they were shot. 
This "video verite" school finds "filmic" a very 
pejorative term. Those involved in this kind of vid- 
eo state they are "process" and not "product" 
oriented. For them, editing is synonymous with 
distortion. 

But editing is a process too. It brings to kids 
whole new order of perceptions, decisions and 
skills. We all edit our perceptions every day. We de- 
cide whose opinions to expose ourselves to and 
whose to avoid. For all their claims to the opposite, 
those doing video verite follow a similar selective 
process: they decide on what event to tape, how to 
tape it, who will be in it. 

This activity is about the unavoidable subjectivity 
of selecting and editing processes. It involves mak- 
ing a historical documentary about the neighbor- 
hood in which your students live. This kind of 
video production is worth doing because kids often 
don't realize how their community has changed in 
respect to both the physical and social environ- 
ment. 

Further, kids who are members of various racial 
and ethnic minorities can learn about the cultural 
heritage which they no longer perceive in their 
day-to-day lives. Through interviewing old people, 
kids can come to see the past in real rather than 
mythic terms. 




Mary Sheridan 

The Activity 



The documentary process starts with the kids de- 
ciding what they want to explore. They must find 
people who can give them first hand knowledge of 
the time or place of interest. Next, students should 
decide the questions that will get the information 
they need. Prepare kids to drop their planned ques- 
tions and make up new ones when something or in- 
terest comes up which was not anticipated. The 
teacher should ask the person being interviewed if 
the crew can return at a later time since the kids 
often generate new questions after they have 
played back the tapes. 

If kids have done a good job of questioning, it is 
not necessary for viewers to hear the questions 
posed on the final tape. Instead, in the edited tape 
there can be simple but effective sequences of peo- 
ple telling their own stories. The use of old photo- 
graphs brings into play various researching skills. 
And such materials create visual excitement when 
comparing past to present. It is in the editing pro- 
cess that kids can intercut the shots of stills with 
the interviews while still maintaining the audio- 
track of the interviewee's voice. This can be done 
easily with a standard editing deck by transferring 
audio and video signals one at a time. Finally, in 
the editing process kids will need to write and re- 
cord the necessary introduction plus statements of 
narration. 

When the tape has been edited, a special presenta- 
tion should be planned for those who were in the 
tape. Another screening for parents can provide the 
kids with further insight into the history and 
changes of their environment. 



Have the students practice trying not to provide 
too much of an answer in the phrasing of their 
questions. This is a common mistake. Have kids in- 
terview each other just to discover what the process 
is about. The less the interviewer says and the more 
the interviewee says, the more interesting the tape 



will be. 

When kids are on the street doing interviews, have 
them playback the tape to the person they have 
just talked with. New questions and deeper re- 
sponses often generate this way. Also, of course, 
kids can see if they got what they wanted. 



Video Animation 

CHUCK ANDERSON 

The question inevitably arises: Can animation be 
created with the videotape recorder? It is virtually 
impossible to animate still objects with the l h inch 
videosystems. The continuous scanning operation 
of the camera negates the possibility of single 
frame shooting such as is done with Super 8 and 
16mm movie cameras. Therefore, potential video 
cartoonists must look to other forms of animation, 
such as manipulation of objects in front of the ca- 
mera. The basic retionale exists for all animation: 
you have complete control over whatever is to be 
videotaped. Here is one possibility: a variation of 
the ancient Chinese shadow play. 




Chuck Anderson 



A story or choice of characters for improvisation is 
made. Two dimensional puppets are created from 
heavy paper or cardboard. Movable limbs are 
achieved by connecting figures at their movable 
joints by means of masking tape and thread. The 
puppets are pressed against a translucent, taut rear 
projection screen. They are manipualted by long, 
fixed dowels that are fixed to key points of the 
body. The puppets and their operators are posi- 
tioned on the darkened side of the screen; the vi- 
deo recording camera is on the other. Movie lights 
at low setting heightens resolution of video images. 



JeffStrickler 




In-Depth Interviews 



LAYBOURNE 

In most video programs, there are many, many ac- 
tivities in which kids conduct the kinds of inter- 
views that they know so well from a life times of 
watching television. This activity forces students to 
experience a different kind of interview. 




in-depth interviews helps bring into relief the as- 
sumptions and stylistic conventions, the strengths 
and liabilities of standard TV fare. It also programs 
students to explore the unique qualities and abili- 
ties of portable video systems. 
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The Activity 

The class divides into pairs - an interviewer who 
uses an external mike and the cameraperson who 
will do the taping. The pair select a person to in- 
terview whom neither of them knows well. The 
subject can be another student, a teacher, a younger 
person, a parent. A meeting time and place is ar- 
ranged. Here is the assignment for the actual inter- 
view: Shooting begins immediately and runs for 
twenty minutes straight. At this point the tape is 
played back. The subject, the cameraperson and the 
interviewer watch it all. The camera is again hooked 
up and ten more minutes of interview are done. 
The talk in this second segment usually comes from 
what was experienced during the playback. During 
class, the entire in-depth interview is played again 
and discused by all. 

Teaching Suggestions 

At first there may be some frustration among the 
entire class as they watch these long interviews. Di- 



rect the discussion towards discovering and describ- 
ing the set of expectations that broadcast television 
has created in all of us. You may need to ask the 
kids to begin developing a higher frustration level - 
they will need it for many viewing situations in- 
cluding tapes made by independent video artists as 
well as by themselves. 

Generally, the effect of such in-depth interviews is 
very powerful. Individuals who have been taped ap- 
pear complicated, three dimensional. They are indi- 
viduals. Compare the quality and significance of 
this kind of interview with the quick and flat por- 
traits that appear in most television documentaries, 
talk shows and news events. Finally, ask the kids to 
reflect upon their experiences as interviewer and 
cameraperson during these relatively long inter- 
views. Have the kids compare their analysis of this 
activity with the feelings of power and control they 
Have probably experienced during other activities 
like street-shooting or conducting an opinion sur- 
vey with video. 



Creative Electrography 

ALDO TAMBELLINI 

From my experience I developed an approach to 
the single system camera which I found both edu- 
cational and creative - and also very appropriate to 
projects that could be completed within one ses- 
sion. I brought the students to the awareness of 
looking at their immediate environment so that 
their senses and response would be communicated 
through the camera. Every experience and every 
form around them contained some source of infor- 
mation in terms of the visual - the sounds, light and 
motion. In the manner that this information is 
brought together into a videotape - the reprocessing 
of information from the environment by each stu- 
dent - the student will then create a videotape 
which communicates his sensitivity to his sur- 
roundings. 

The Activity 

The students explore the places and activities that 
seemed commonplace to them before: - the street, 
the cars, the street markings, the forms of objects 
around them, the repetition of daily activities, a 
street vendor, a woman going to the laundry, a 
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store on the block, goods on idsplay in the win- 
dow, people passing, light, time and motion of a 
place. Through the sensitivity of a student all 
those elements contained within a situation are 
brought into a structure or form by each individual 
student - and they become the language of his vid- 
eotape. 

Teaching Suggestions 

For example, we could take the city block, possi- 
bly the one next to the school, or where the student 
lives and look for those audio-visual non-verbal ele- 
ments which he feels from the environment as well 
as his improvised speech and his gathering of infor- 
mation from people along the street. All this 
brought together in terms of time sequence - as 
they occur in real time - and by editing into the ca- 
mera only - working around a particualr idea of 
theme - record that child's idea - an idea which he 
himself gives form to. All the audio-visual informa- 
tion - once brought back into the class and viewed 
by everybody through a monitor can be recycled 
for writing assignments and the presentation of 
class topics. 




Through Video 

PETER HARATONIK 

This activity is designed to integrate the use of vid- 
deo with the development of basic reading skills. 
The use of "experience charts" in the teaching of 
reading to early childhood age pupils is based on 
the theory that a child's own experiences, once re- 
lated to print symbology will have greater impact 
and meaning. 

The Activity 

A class event, such as a visit to a neighborhood 
store or park, is videotaped. Careful attention is 
paid to the teacher's role in the event and to indivi- 
dual children's reactions. Upon return to class, stu- 
dents are then asked to give one sentence "experi- 
ences" which are voiced over sections of the tape 
which lack content. This procedure is done on the 
second viewing of the tape. The tape is then piayed 
again, for a third time, and the experiences are listed 
on the chart in the typical manner i.e., "John says 
we had a good time," "Mary says the man at the 
store was nice." The tape can then be used to sti- 
mulate further comments on the part of the chil- 
dren and these are subsequently transcribed on to 
the chart. The chart is then used by the class as its 
"reader," one that is relevant and personal. 
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Teaching Suggestions 

This activity should be spontaneous. There is no 
need for a tremendous amount of planning or pre- 
paration. In most cases, young children will have a 
great interest simply because they are involved in 
this group activity. Most students will be eager to 
participate, especially after seeing themselves on the 
screen. Therefore, make sure every student is re- 
corded in soem way. During the voice-over proce- 
dure, try to elicit spontaneous comments as op- 
posed to insisting that every child say something. 
Once the group hears back the first few comments 
and they are placed on the chart, the reluctant stu- 

Variations and Follow-Up 

The experience charts can be used to develop both 
class and individual student "word banks." As stu- 
dents become familiar with the words and language 
they use, they can be used to develop "scripted" or 
n on -spontaneous materials. Students can tape each 
other talking about personal feelings or concerns. 
Young children can also improvise skits and short 
plays which can be taped and used as a way to de- 
velop a book of class stories. 



Resources That Will Help 



Here is a brief list of print materials that we found 
helpful: 

Chuck Anderson, The Electric Journalist , Prae- 
ger Publishers, New York 1973. 

George Gordon and Irving Falk, The War of 
Id eq s. Hastings House, New York, 1973. 

Nicholas Johnson, How To Talk Back to Your 
Tel evision Set . Little, Brown & Co., New York. 

William Kuhns, Exploring Television , Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, 1971. 

Kit Laybourne, editor, Doing the Media , Center 
for Understanding Media, 75 Horatio St., N.Y.C. 
10014, 1972. $5.00. 

Phillip Lopate, editor, Whole Word Catalogue, 
Teachers and Writers Collaborative, P.S. 3, 490 
Hudson St., N.Y.C. 



Grayson Mattingly & Welby Smith, In troducing 
t he Single Camera VTR System, Scribners, N.Y.C. 

LB. Moriarty. The Third Eye, Utilization Section, 
The Ontario Educational Communications Autho- 
rity, 2180 Yonge St., Toronto 295, Ontario, $1.00. 

Evelyn Sanson, Action for Children's Television, 
Avon Books, New York, 1971. 

Michael Shamberg, Guerilla Television , Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, New York, 1971. 

Viola Spolin, Improvisations for the Theater , 
Northwestern University Press, Evanston, 111. 

Robert Stengel, editor, Cable Television and 
Education . The National Cable Television Assoc., 
918 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 1973. 

Videofreex, The Spaghetti C itv Video Manual. 
Praeger Publishers, New York, 1973, 



What's 
Doing 



Some Video Programs Here and There 



AJright, we're going to say it again. We know 
you've heard it before but we'll say it just once. We 
promise. "EDUCATION TODAY IS IN BAD 
SHAPE," Okay, so what else is new? And that's 
the point. A lot. 

Most of us don't have to be told that, in general, 
schools have failed in their attempt at providing 
kids with knowledge of the basic survival skills 
they'll need in the 21st century. Yet, there is some- 
how a built in implication in the writings of today's 
critics that schools, in the past, didn't "Fail." 
There is a notion that somehow, in the mid -sixties 
we suddenly found ourselves in the midst of an 
educational crisis of unmanageable proportions. 
What's important, however, is to look back, just a 
bit, to see where we've come from, to understand 
that our ideas of what schools should be are recent 
history. 

Much of this ideology can be directly traced to the 
influence of men like John Dewey along with the 
educational explosion that followed the second 
world war. The GI Bill gave many men a college 
education who otherwise never would have had a 
chance. The quonset hut campuses that dotted the 
landscape in the late forties provided second genera- 
tion immigrants and the American working class 
with career opportunities previously inaccessible. 

The Baby Boom 

Meanwhile, back on the home front men and wo- 
men were increasing the elementary school popula- 
tion. The baby boom was on. The concentric rings 



of suburban growth spread around the urban cores 
like rings around a stone dropped into water. The 
rapid-fire growth of the economy provided a tax 
base which enabled communities to pour tremen- 
dous resources into the schooling of their young. 
New schools call for new plans. The educational 
theorists had a field day. With an education popu- 
lation growing, educators were forced to become 
more conscious of community concerns and de- 
sires. 

By the early 50s, the Doctor Spock generation was 
entering those bright shiny classrooms in the morn- 
ing and rushing home in the afternoon to sit in 
front of the new American landscape - television. 

Discovery of "The Ghetto" 

Back in the inner cities those same Victorian struc- 
tures that had housed three generations of immi- 
grant children now faced a new wave of kids with 
which they were not familiar. The magnet of the 
suburb had drawn off much of the cities' experi- 
enced teaching and administrative staff leaving to 
those new college graduates, schools which were 
not prepared to deal with a growing third world 
population. 

Yet changes did not take place despite the articu- 
late writings of the "new" educators. Most inner 
city schools were powerless to affect change. The 
automobile left behind a blight which would in- 
creasingly decay urban centers across America. 
The blight was left to run rampant. Northeast 
liberals could decry segregation in the South and 



react angrily to the images of national guardsmen 
escorting black children to their schools while red 
neck whites shouted obscenities. Their own schools 
were as bad. What the written law didn't say, the 
unwritten laws of economics and culture did. 

By the sixties the blight had turned to rage and 
the fires of Watts, Detroit and Newark made Selma, 
Birmingham and Little Rock seem mild. Schools 
became centers of conflict. The predominantly 
white school boards were confronted by angry 
groups of blacks whose frustration had reached the 
point of explosion. The suburbs, too, were facing 
new challenges. A growing dissatisfaction among 
the country's young manifested itself in ever in- 
creasing hair lengths, higher decibel levels in music 
and the language of the drug culture. Dropouts 
were no longer inner city poor but the sons and 
daughters of those who thought they had left the 
airless streets and decaying buildings behind. 

Schools again were faced with either challenging or 
adapting to these social changes. The length of 
someone's hair might become a court case. The pre- 
sence of men in a women's dormitory could cause a 
campus strike. The language of the culture had 
changed - the "juvenile delinquents" of the 50s be- 
came the "culturally deprived" of the 60s. In the 
50s you might have been a "drop out," but by the 
60s you were just "following the beat of a differ- 
ent drum." 

Things were changing. Schools were frightened. 
Educators were in a quandary. 

New Voices 

From 3,000 miles away a few voices were being 
heard. It was A.S. Neill who sent the idea of Sum- 
merhill crashing on the shores of North America. 
The advocates of the British open school grew in 
number. John Holt told us why children failed, and 
Jonathan Kozol told us how inner city schools 
were destroying the minds they were supposed to 
help create. Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner 
took the 60s rhetoric and made teaching more than 
honorable - they made it subversive! 

And Piaget helped us find out how kids learn and 
Bettelheim showed us that there were various ways 
to help kids learn. Ivan Illich got us thinking about 
just how radical we really were in our educational 
theory. Charles Reich tried to explain why this was 
all happening to us now. And Alvin Toffler got us 
to think about education in the future tense. 

And sure enough schools changed. The schools that 
looked pretty much the same in 1900, 1920 and 
1945, were different places. Yet there was a prob- 
lem. Teachers were asked to teach with tools and 
methods that they were unfamiliar with. The 
young teacher walking into a room with 30 desks 
had limited metaphors and often became the image 
of those teachers they once beheld, an image they 
didn't like. It became necessary to learn about new 
tools and luckily there were a few around to make 



us smart. 

New Technologies 

It didn't take educators very long to see the poten- 
tial of new technology as applied to education. Te- 
levision became a focal point for that concern. By 
the early 60s educational television was a reality. 
Organized with the best intentions, much of the 
programming failed as it was based on the premise 
that "if it's on a TV screen, kids will watch it." 
Educators either failed to recognize or ignored the 
impact of film and TV on children. And it's not 
that we weren't warned. George Gordon tried to 
come to grips with education through television, 
John Culkin taught us that films and television 
were equally important to watch and that it was 
important for kids to be involved in the process of 
making their own films and television. And, of 
course, Marshall McLuhan taught us that media 
was more than just print, radio, television and film. 
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So now, you can walk into a school and you're not 
shocked by the sight of a TV monitor or the pre- 
sence of a movie flickering on the screen. It is not 
unusual for kids to be making movies or producing 
a TV show. Elementary schools broke down walls. 
Graffiti-stained, ink-welled desks made their way 
into antique stores. High schools let down their 
own hair and allowed students to decide on what 
they wanted to learn and how they wanted to learn 
it. From the Parkway Project in Philadelphia to the 
Berkeley Pub he schools, from the New School in 
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North Dakota to the newly integrated schools of 
North Little Rock, schools were beginning to look 
and sound different. 

But can we cope with the change? Teachers, un- 
equipped to deal with the tasks before them, floun- 
der. School systems, not knowing what should be 
taught (or why), return to "basics." And parents, 
not understanding the changes taking place around 
them, demand more structure and stability in their 
community schools. 

And so, in education in general, we've reached a 
point of sitting back just a bit and reflecting and 
questioning. Where is it heading? Does the educa- 
tion work? What is significant in the new technolo- 
gy? And on and on it goes. 

We all continually question our work with kids. As 



much as we dislike words like "accountability" or 
"behavioral objectives" we all still select our own 
goals and standards. Before we sat down to do this 
issue a number of people involved in the use of vid- 
eo in education shared problems with each other 
Each of us was most interested in hearing the "de- 
scriptions" of what was happening. 

Is education in Bad Shape? Maybe. But things are 
better. 

And so, here are descriptions of just a few of the 
many hundreds of programs going on around the 
country that are using video to make kids smart 
about themselves and the world around them. We 
don't pretend that they are representative (or even 

statements from people who wanted to share some- 
thing with you. 



The Evolution of a Non-Program 



CHUCK ANDERSON 

Video has never been a budget item at Longwood 
High School, yet two students were selected to at- 
tend the 1970 White House Conference on Youth 
as media consultants. The school, located in eas- 
tern Long Island, New York has never had an ar- 
tist-in-residence, yet during the last five years stu- 
dents and teachers have used video as an agent for 
social consciousness raising, and as a vehicle to do- 
cument the education of the hearing handicapped. 
The school has never purchased any equipment, 
yet at present, video programming, news and 
weather spots, and public service announcements 
are broadcast in the student commons via a home- 
made closed circuit video/audio system. On any gi- 
ven afternoon, Longwood students may be found 
looking through trash piles for speakers and dis- 
carded television receivers; they may be participa- 
ting in a student intern program at a local cable te- 
levision station; or they may be moving through a 
shopping center, conducting video interviews about 
local politics. 

Early Work 

In 1968, Longwood High School was given an Am- 
pex video system (1 inch), acquired earlier for a Ti- 
tle I program in the elementary schools but never 
used. The English Department requisitioned the 
system to produce a bi-weekly electronic "newspa- 
per" for viewing in study halls. Programs inclu- 
ded interviews, student politics, film clips, fashion 
shows, news, etc. 

Later that year, a dispute arose among the students 
over some racial slurs in an underground newspa- 



per. Borrowing a % inch, portable VTR unit from 
George Stoney, (of the Alternate Media Center), 
the Longwood videomakers were given permission 
by the administration to follow the course of the 
disturbance. It was hoped that if students were giv- 
en the opportunity to sound off in front of the te- 
levision camera, a process could be improvized that 
might create better understanding of the issues and 
thereby prevent the kind of violence that had 
closed the schools down for a half day the year be- 
fore. The video crew covered the events from the 
initial confrontation in the student commons be- 
tween angry blacks and the administration to a se- 
ries of meetings between student representatives 
and school leaders held during the rest of the day. 
(This process is documented in detail in Chuck 
Anderson's forthcoming book, VIDEO POWER, to 
be published by Praeger in the fall of 1974.) An 
edited videotape was shown to the entire Long- 
wood student body the next day, followed by a se- 
ries of discussions on the issues. There was no vio- 
lence. The school stayed open. 

During the next couple of years, Longwood stu- 
dents continued to develop their skills as video- 
makers, using the old Ampex system in the school, 
and borrowed equipment for out-of-school street 
shooting. In 1971, the school acquired a SONY 
Rover series portapak system, again through a lit- 
tle-used Title I elementary school program. At this 
time, the English Department began to seriously 
think about including TV communications in the 
curriculum. 
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Kinescoping 



In 1972-73, a Longwood video crew was asked to 
make a documentary about the education of the 
deaf at a nearby BOCES (Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services) school for the hearing handi- 
capped. This project developed into one of the 
most ambitious efforts yet undertaken in our non- 
program. Working on a volunteer basis over a pe- 
riod of 18 months, Longwood students got a great 
deal of experience both in video and in working 
with the handicapped. Production costs, such as a 
day of editing at the Egg Store in New York City, 
and the making of a kinescope at Rombex Studios 
in New York, were funded by BOCES, who was be- 
coming increasingly enthusiastic about the project. 
The finished product, a 28-minute 16mm. film (ki- 
nescope) called "To Break the Silence," has been 
shown on local cablevision, and has been acquired 
by the Suffolk County Library System with other 
libraries expressing interest in acquiring a print. 
Not just the video team members benefited from 
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this project. The teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped found that they had to re-examine and in 
some cases update their teaching methods. It be- 
came clear to administration, teachers and partici- 
pating parents that both present and future pa- 
rents of deaf students needed specific and positive 
ideas about how their children may learn to com- 
municate with the world. 

Old Beginnings 

Life goes on at Longwood. Students grow up, gra- 
duate, get interested in other things. This year, the 
Longwood video non-program seems to be starting 
all over again, back at the beginning, but with a 
slight difference. Video is now part of the English 
curriculum. Teachers from other disciplines have 
begun to make off-the-air recordings of science and 
history specials for selective viewing in school. The 
school is hooked into the Grassroots TV Network, 
and recently students were able to watch a tape 
about Wounded Knee, made by Native American 

On the floor above the student commons, there 
is a new room called the Radio and Television Stu- 
dio. Longwood 's closed circuit system is continu- 
ing to grow as a result of student energy and inven- 
tiveness, Student Council generosity (about $100 
worth of coaxial cable, connectors, and boosters), 

and administrative coercion. (The latter took place 
when our principal talked the middle school prin- 
cipal into giving us three monitor/receivers from 
his brand new closed circuit system in a recently- 
constructed building.) We're still using the two Ti- 
tle I machines. By means of workshops that we've 
conducted, the non-program now shares the porta- 
pak with five other schools in a 4,500-student sys- 
tem, where austerity budgets and split sessions are 
a way of life. 

The new video group is producing a daily show 
called "AM/Longwood", consisting of news, music, 
interviews, weatherspots, and public service an- 
nouncements. "The more things change, the more 
they remain the same." However, we're hoping to 
repeat some of the good things of the past. We've 
started a series of exchange tapes with other 
schools in Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C., and 

New York - hopefully they will be as effective as 
the one we did with Kit Laybourne and the Con- 
cord Academy (Massachusetts) last year. We're 
negotiating with BOCES about a tape on the emo- 
tionally disturbed; the only problem is that they're 
as tight for money as we are. We've finally gotten 
through to the school board; they bought us about 
$100 worth of videotape last year. Maybe one of 
these days, we'll be able to start building a tape li- 
brary. The most important thing is that there is a 
growing enthusiasm for video among the students 
and faculty. One of our major goals this year is to 
see if we can get the cablevision people to intercon- 
nect the six schools that are spread out over the 
52 square mile school district, and to encourage 
them to do more public access programming. 



Video in a Therapeutic Community 



BRUCE COST 



My student population is unique. The school in 
which I work is part of a residential treatment 
program for adolescent drug addicts. Over 80% of 
the boys and girls are from New York City, with 
the remainder coming from upstate New York 
communities. Prior to admittance most of the kids 
have attended school sporadically and have a his- 
tory of hard drug use and involvement in crime. 
Most all are alumni of city youth houses and 
come to this campus via criminal or family court. 
There is one admission requirement: an indication 
on a kid's part that he wants to gain some control 
over his life and break loose from the circle of 
judges, courts, social workers and drugs that domi- 
nate his existence. 

Holy Cross School in Rhinebeck, NY., can be 
viewed as a "therapeutic community," mixing 85 
students with 80 staff members (including psy- 
chiatrist, psychologists, social workers, adminis- 
trators, counselors and a school staff of 30.) The 
campus, 90 miles north of New York on the Hud- 
son, is a 1000 acre facility owned by Catholic Cha- 
rities of the Archdiocese of New York. State child- 
care and education funding contribute to the main- 
tenance of the institution. 
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The school was voted a state school district unto it- 
self by the state legislature, and as a result is a self- 
supporting institution within an institution. The 
school atmosphere can best be described as inno- 
vative. Teachers receive full support for whatever 
they feel will turn a kid on educationally. The 
school's willingness to experiment has recently 
won it a large state grant to begin a pilot program 
in outdoor education. Classes have ten students, at 
most, and several courses have two instructors. 



I work as a teacher and am responsible for the de- 
velopment of a media program for the school. This, 
includes videotape. However, the use of videotape 
is not limited to the classroom. And since I have 
been the most vociferous advocate of the use of vi- 
deotape throughout the institution, I am involved 
in developing uses for it in all phases of the pro- 
gram. Three broad categories are necessary to de- 
scribe our uses for videotape at Holy Cross: educa- 
tion; therapy; and staff training. 

Education 

Typically, students here are not only turned off to 
schools and institutions, but in many cases have a 
hard time functioning in anything resembling a 
structured activity. Class periods in which the 
teacher lectures for 40 minutes are seldom success- 
ful and class discussions cannot be counted on to 
involve everyone. But these students consistently 
react positively to involvement with videotape. 
They like the equipment and its power to record 
them. 

For example, I have found that kids who are un- 
willing to spend time discussing a topic in seminar 
fashion will thoroughly explore the same subject as 
"experts" on a TV panel show. Because, while they 
may not have heard many after-dinner discussions 
of ideas or events in their homes, they have seen 
tins on TV. And they can readily identify with this 
format. Plus, the playback is reinforcing. They see 
themselves in brand new roles - positive ones which 
they can enjoy. 

As with most videotape programs, we use this tool 
heavily for various dramatic activities. For these 
students, however, learning to explore emotions in 
a controlled situation is particularly important. 
Learning to exercise emotional control in a drama- 
tic situation may help these kids exercise similar 
control in real-life situations. Tape is tangible evi- 
dence of accomplishment. Videotape drama gives 
them the rare chance to excel in a classroom. 

Student camera crews of two and three have recor- 
ded various situations and events on campus in 
documentary fashion. For example, they have inva- 
ded classrooms to record the mood and important 
activities of the class session. On playback, the 
teacher watches himself conduct a class, the stu- 
dents view their classroom attitude and behavior, 
and the camera crew is forced to really observe and 
understand the classroom environment because of 
to record it well. 



Therapy 

It is hard to distinguish between the educational 
and therapeutic value of videotape, particularly in a 
Holy Cross classroom. However, the value of video- 
tape, in a strictly therapeutic sense is easy to see in 
both individual and group therapy sessions. The 
therapist or group leader can play back a recorded 
session and stop the action at important points for 
illustration or discussion. 

This past summer I was involved in an experimen- 
tal group designed to orient new kids to the pro- 
gram. The staff psychiatrist, the head of Social Ser- 
vices and I acted as group leaders and tried to get 
the kids to examine their own behavior and the cir- 
cumstances which brought them to Holy Cross. 
The technique was videotape recording. They acted 
out situations they share in common - from en- 
counters with the courts to family scenes. This 
"psychodrama" was then played back, frozen at 
various points and discussed, focusing on 
tionship a particular role has had on 
participant. For example, if someone is to play a 
parole officer in a courtroom scene or a grandmo- 
ther in a family scene, he must begin to understand 
the perspective of that person. When a kid begins 
to do this, he begins to examine his own role in the 
proper perspective. And it becomes easier for him 
to understand how his behavior resulted in his pre- 
sent placement. 

Staff Training 

For any staff member who deals directly with kids, 
supervised role-play followed by group discussion 
is valuable training. A teachers' workshop can 
choose common problem situations to role-play 
and record. On playback the group can decide on 
the best technique for handling a classroom fight, 
for example. The role-playing participant will a- 
dapt these techniques to his own personality, 
thereby helping him be more effective in his job 
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and establishing a more consistent approach to 
dealing with the kids. Sessions such as these allow 
the staff participants to support each other as well 
as share experiences and ideas. And it is valuable to 
break roles and look at situations from a different 
vantage point. 

Videotape is having an impact on the program at 
Holy Cross which I hope is indicated in this much 
abridged look at our use of this tool. It seems to be 
one of the few known quantities that positively af- 
fects the adolescent population we deal with, in 
both a behavioral and educational sense. Videotape 
seems to have been specifically designed for use in 
our environment. 



A New Approach in Higher Education 



JANE GARMEY and JEFF BUSH 



The Thematic Studies Program (TSP) was started 
at the John Jay College of Criminal Justice (CUNY) 
in September 1972, with the help of a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. The 
program is designed to make college learning a 
more personal, relevant and immediate experience 
for the student, who instead of taking a number of 
unrelated courses, concentrates on a specific theme 
and during the course of the school year discovers 
how a number of different disciplines contribute 
to an understanding of this theme. One of the pro- 
gram's assumptions is that learning goes on in many 



ways both inside and outside the classroom, 
through large group meetings, small seminars, in- 
dependent research, field trips and learning based 

portunity to design and carry out individual pro- 
jects which range tremendously in scope and de- 
sign. 

From the beginning, the use of video has been seen 
as an important part of TSP and we have struggled 
to come to grips with the problem of how to use it 
how to best i 
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structure of the program. We knew our purpose 
was not to train a few students to be media ex- 
perts but rather to make video accessible to a large 
number of students and let them become familiar 
with its possibilities, so that they could use it crea- 
tively both in and out of the classroom. 

Open Video Workshop 

One fact that has gradually emerged is that there is 
not as much to teach about video as there is to 
learn. Or to put it another way, learning for the 
most part is a self-discovering process. On the basis 
of this we have evolved an open learning situation, 
known as the Video Workshop. This is held twice a 
week for both day and night students. 



The Workshop is open to all 250 students in TSP. 
There are no rules about attendance, and no signing 
up in advance - you just come if you want to, and 
you work at your own pace. The workshop sessions 
are held in a multi-purpose studio, which also serves 
as a rather makeshift student lounge and activity 
center, Some students attend the workshop be- 
cause they want to use video in their projects, ci- 
thers have no such plans but just want to see how 
tt works, and some are drawn to it simply because 
they may have been meeting a friend in the lounge 
while the workshop was in progress. Equipment 
can be taken out for weekends and is returned for 
the workshop sessions. 

In addition to giving students a chance to shoot, 
edit, mix, experiment, playback and trip over 
wires, the workshop provides a forum for exchang- 
ing ideas, developing project plans, getting critical 
input, and obtaining audience reaction to tapes. 

Students have used video for a wide variety of pro- 
jects, ranging from psychodrama to studies of dif- 
ferent problems and issues within the city. Having 
a variety of video equipment has also attracted a 
lot of interesting people, who either want to see 
our tapes, show theirs, or use some of our equip- 
ment. Setting up informal reciprocal relationships 
with groups interested in video is something that is 
starting to happen. Arrangements with neighbor- 
hood schools, professional acting troupes, and o- 
ther institutions engaged in higher education have 
given our students an opportunity to broaden the 
scope of their experience. 

There's still a lot of work to be done, in overcom- 
ing a deep-seated resistance to hardware that seems 
to exist within many students and faculty mem- 
bers. There is still a lot of learning for us all to do, 
but with video that seems to be the name of the 
game. 




ELLEN MILES 

It's fortunate that there are many opportunities to- 
day for students to actually use videotape and leam 
about its possibilities. It's unfortunate that most of 
these experiences have been limited by the fact 
that when a tape is completed, there is no broad- 
cast possibility. 

That's changing! At WNVT - Channel 53, students 
in the Northern Virginia School Systems are being 
given the opportunity to produce their own televi- 
sion programs. The twenty minute shows will be 
aired several times each week during school pro- 
gram hours. A total of 24 productions are being fi- 



nanced through the cooperative 
participating school districts. 

The participants for these programs are from 7 th 
to 12th grade classes. Their objective is to appeal to 
a 5th - 8th grade language arts audience. A broad 
spectrum of topics are being considered for the 
programs. Some possible topics coming up are: 
ESP- Powers of the Mind as Communication; Non- 
verbal Communication or Body Language; and 
two shows back to back on how to produce a one 
act play and, following it, a student produced one 
act play. 



Goals 

There are several objectives of the O.U.T.L.E.T. 
(The Open Use of Television for Language Expe- 
riences Together) series. The first is to familiarize 
these student producers with what is involved in 
the production of a television show {while reali- 
zing that this is a real experience in that there is a 
large audience who will be watching.) We hope 
that this will keep students in touch with peers in 
different areas of the state. It is a requirement of 
the funding school systems that the shows offer 
something to those watching as well as to those 
participating. . . and rightly so! the basic concern 
is "communication." 

However, most of the kids involved are far from 
experienced so we're trying not to set false ex- 
pectations or demands. We would consider a pro- 
gram worthwhile if teamwork processes are learned 
and observable. The WNVT staff is trying very hard 
to transmit these skills to the student teams. If suc- 
cessful, this cooperative effort should have tremen- 
dous effect on both the individual shows and the 
series. 



that as many students as possible should be in- 
volved in the project and that it truly be student 



This called for workshops in orienting teacher 
team members as to their roles in addition to esta- 
blishing student workshop sessions. Fortunately, 
the School Services Division of WNVT is staffed 
with Program Utilization Specialists who are trained 
in team building, problem-solving, and leadership 
skills. Thus, right on down the line, everyone was 
involved in constant learning experiences. 

There are two WNVT staff members working full- 
time on O.UT.L.E.T. - Duffy Farrand and myself. 
It has been our function to implement the confer- 
ence objectives, organize the schedules and fill any 
needs the teams have as we move along. One of the 
first things we did, was to design an orientation 
tape which we produced to go along with a studio 
tour. 

The orientation packet gives definitions of many 
television terms, a sample script and run-down of 
the orientation tape, a guiding outline of where 




Planning and Training 

The basic guide for a series of student-centered pro- 
ductions was set up at a conference this past sum- 
mer. In attendance were WNVT personnel and edu- 
cators from the schools. Brainstorming techniques 
were used in achieving the final outline. At this 
point that outline is being expanded and modified 
as the need arises. 

It was the general feeling at the summer conference 
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students should try to be time-wise during the six 
weeks, and an addenda of the processes involved 
during the period. Each member is also given a co- 
py of the taping and orientation schedules so they 
are in touch with the what and when of the other 
groups. 

Steering Committee and Money Matters 

There is a steering committee, composed of equal 
numbers of students and adults, who make deci- 



sions on any conflict of topics, evaluation, proce- 
dures, publicity, and any other questions that arise. 
This group meets regularly and gets the chance to 
bring up feelings, suggestions, and questions which 
have emerged from the group they represent. Since 
we're dealing with six groups and many team mem- 
bers, this representative committee has been very 
effective in keeping information channels open. 
For example, at the most recent meeting the need 
for a big publicity campaign was discussed and we 
are all proceeding with the suggestions and ideas 



Financially, we're running on a VERY tight bud- 
get. Film is out! There are simply no funds for e- 
quipment or processing. Many of the schools do 

use for on 



location inserts. 



The main thing we are encouraging is creativity - 
figuring out ways to get the effect without fantas- 
tic technical capabilities. The three teams we've 
seen so far are exceeding our expectations. When I 
asked one group about their scenery needs they 
told me that they felt if their show was good e- 
nough, it would speak for itself. FANTASTIC! 
With attitudes like that, we feel the series can't 
miss. Speaking for Duffy and myself, the opportu- 
nity to work on this project becomes more and 
more meaningful every day. Perhaps other groups 
will look to Northern Virginia as an example where 
audiences are getting the chance to determine and 
create their own viewing preferences. 







Video for Migrant Children 
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tribes of migrants that stream into 
New Jersey annually are deprived - educationally, 
socially, and even physically. The most disen- 
franchised group of people in our nation, the mi- 
grant parent faces exploitation, the child, discri- 
mination. Family incomes are often less than wel- 
fare provides, and the future is sadly predictable. 
The children, when located, normally attend anti- 
quated rural schools, only to be ostracized and 
placed in the back of the room with a package 
of crayons or a book they cannot read. 

In order to provide a meaningful educational pro- 
gram for the migrant child, the New Jersey Office 
of Migrant Education, Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction, operating on ESEA Title I funds, has 
developed Pilot V. Using public and commercial 
broadcast television and closed circuit classroom vi- 
deo, Pilot V undertakes the task of educating mi- 
grant children in the basic communication/lan- 
guage arts and math skills through professionally 
developed curricula tapes. This program also aims 
at enlightening the public about the plight of the 
migrant worker through programming via commer- 
cial and/or public broadcast stations. Because self- 
image enhancement is accepted as a necessary pre- 
cursor to skill development by Pilot V, classroom 
video productions and exercises comprise the third 
video approach used in the project. 

Televised Curriculum and Classroom Feedback 

The primary goal of Pilot V is curriculum develop- 
ment and production of educational materials 
(with color video tape lessons as a base) to instruct 
migrant children in the rudimentary reading and 
math skills. These tapes are designed to supplement 



regular classroom instruction and they are em- 
ployed at the discretion of the teacher. The first se- 
ries of bi-lingual tapes on beginning consonant 
sounds is nearing completion. A subsequent series 
on elementary math concepts is ready for produc- 
tion. 

These tapes are the culmination of a curriculum 
effort conducted by a team, comprised of teachers 
hired from migrant communities and a director, 
that was conceived by a comprehensive needs as- 
sessment. The specific needs of migrant children 
are translated into lesson plans and objectives, 
scripted by professional writers and produced in an 
in-house production studio on 1-inch color VTR's. 
After editing, the tapes are transferred to Yi inch 
tape and distributed, along with teacher's guides 
and supportive media materials developed by the 
curriculum team, to the six participating school 
districts. The lessons are conducted on an indivi- 
dual or small-group basis by district teachers, su- 
pervised by the Pilot V teacher from the curricu- 
lum staff. 

Each school is equipped with a color monitor and 
V2 inch VTR with a black and white camera. This 
camera provides the basis for the video 
stage where peer-production occurs. The sti 
are engaged in video activities designed to amelio- 
rate the deficient self-concept of the migrant child. 
Implicit in this phase of the program is the belief 
that through confronting one's self in the monitor 
during classroom video productions and activities, 
the child is capable of developing an objective, un- 
clouded self-image which can then be applied to 
developing the necessary educational skills. 



Organization and Funding 

Funds to conduct the Pilot V project filter down 
from the Division of Compensatory Education of 
the Office of Education through New Jersey De- 
partment of Education, Division of Curriculum of 
Instruction, to the New Jersey Office of Migrant 
Education and finally to Pilot V through its local 
Education Agency. 

The project employs a curriculum staff consisting 
of a director and two special assistants along with 
teachers who have been working with migrant stu- 
dents. The production and administrative staff con- 
sist of a television producer/director, an industry/ 
media coordinator, an educational media specialist, 
an administrative liaison officer and a project di- 
rector. It is the goal of the entire staff to develop 
the most effective, meaningful instruction possible 
to serve the migrant child. 



For additional 
please write to: 
Pilot V Project 
dpr Building 
Box 1000, N.W. 
Newfield, N.J. 



information about the project, 



Blvd. 
08344 
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Project TV: Video as a Second Language 



JIM KEARNEY 



The videotape medium allows students disenchan- 
ted with print-oriented education to communicate 
ideas and emotions hitherto locked up by semi-li- 
teracy. This development of skills of communica- 
ting (including reading and writing) was the goal 
of Project TV, which I taught under a Federal Ti- 
tle I grant at Great Neck North Senior High from 
January through June of 1973. 

A large contingent of foreign-born students learn- 
ing English were among participants in Project TV. 
Video let them see their own pronounciation and 
usage, and mistakes were corrected in instant re- 
play. One student called this "proof of progress - 
an important commodity for students very inse- 
cure about their verbal ability. 

Minority Media Spokesmen 

Our small studio was equipped with an Ampex 
1 inch VTR and 2 cameras. It provided a comfor- 
table atmosphere and students often spoke frankly 
about their emotions and attitudes. Sometimes we 
taped discussions of school life, at other times dis- 
cussions of a poem written by a student. Once, an 
intelligent student from the Dominican Republic 
complained that she had been misquoted by the 
school paper on her comments at a symposium on 
We taped her logical, impas- 



sioned 
parties, 
gave a 
tended 
ther 
held in 
school. 



response and showed it to the interested 
In a different situation, the same student 
report on a community meeting she'd at- 
on the topic of bilingual education vs. o- 
i, and her long account (of the meeting 
Spanish) provided valuable feedback to the 
It's specially important to train spokesmen 
orities to use media more effectively. 



Some students exhibited aptitude and interest in 
professional broadcasting. One such student be- 
came proficient in the operation and "language" of 
the camera. He staged an impromptu bilingual news 
program, using the blackboard as a cue card, gave a 
long presentation on TV production in Spanish to 
another class, and researched, wrote and taped a 
documentary on his homeland, using stills en- 
hanced bv cuts and fades. 
There were many poem readings by black students; 
both original student work and classics like "Heri- 
tage" and "Landlord, Landlord." Stills from the ca- 
reer of Martin Luther King accompanied a reading 
from his rules for nonviolence. A student discussed 
the difference between the real Billie Holliday and 
the distorted image in the film. He also fulfilled an 
assignment for another class by producing an illus- 
trated tape on black periodicals. This same student, 
president of the Black Student Union, supervised 
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the most complex and ambitious project of the 
year, a documentary on Black History. Students se- 
lected the areas of the topic to be covered, chose 
stills from various sources, added music tracks, 
poems, and speeches. Re-edited until the tape be- 
came brittle, it was shown during Black History 
week. Then the student-producer remade the tape 
completely. This final tape, in spite of the techni- 
cal limitations of a 1 VTR system, is more cinema- 
tic and entertaining than any instructional film, 
tape or filmstrip on the topic that I've seen. 



Studio Shows 

Other tapes included an improvisation of a confron- 
tation on "cutting" classes, an illustrated fashion 
show, Black News, spoofs of advertising, a mono- 
logue on undersea life and communication with 

future, and college. 

A different type of production was aimed at inte- 
grating intensive verbal drills with the quiz show 
format. 

Questions based on pronounciation, spelling, syno- 
nyms, antonyms and rhyming pairs of words were 
flashed on the monitor, a student would signal and 
have his answer taped. A student emcee kept up 
the swift pace, making it an enjoyable exercise. We 
noticed that if the same question were repeated in 
different games, the students always remembered. 
General knowledge and sports quizzes were also 
successful. Our version of Password was very po- 
pular. In particular, the sports quiz revealed stun- 
ning verbal and quantitative achievement, obvious- 
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ly resulting from significant outside reading on the 
topic, among students put off by most school 
work. 

The year ended with a tour of the NBC studios in 
Manhattan, tying in our work with an appreciation 
of the mass media. Hopefully, some of the students 
are now media-literate enough to understand or e- 
ven alter some of the effects of the media environ- 
ment. They'd better be, because never before, as 
Huxley said, have so many listeners been at the 
mercy of so few speakers. 

Video isn't a panacea for the communications 
needs of students, but schools, our most print-ori- 
ented institutions, must begin to work with, not 
against, the media to which students have tuned 
their senses. 



Video Catalyst 



PETER HARATONIK 

On Broadway a group of 10-year-olds are taping a 
video play in a neighborhood store. About four 
miles away on the Lower East Side a group of sixth 
graders are preparing to tape speakers at an Earth 
Day Celebration. Two thousand miles west, noted 
filmmaker Stan Brakage is using a portable video 
system in his discussion of image making with high 
school students. And in Birmingham, Alabama, a 
crew from a local Educational TV station is pre- 
paring for a visit from a New York filmmaker who 
will work with students in the production of a ma- 
All these events have something in common besides 
video. They're all part of programs planned and co- 
ordinated by the Center for Understanding Media 
in New York. The Center, founded in 1969 by 



John Culkin, is a non-profit organization which 
specializes in projects involving young people and 
the new media. 

What the Center seeks to do is to plan, develop, 
and carry out a variety of activities which will en- 
sure a better understanding of media in its broadest 
sense - to create a totally integrated program in the 
arts and humanities. Our work is primarily being 
done in three areas: teacher training, model site 
programs and the development of projects involv- 
ing professional media artists in teaching roles. In 
implementing goals and programs designing these 
three areas are deeply integrated. For us to devel- 
op an in-school project without adequately training 
teachers (who in most cases are not equipped to 
deal with new technologies in either a practical or 



theoretical manner) would be disastrous. Similarly, 
to bring working professionals into an educational 
environment without adequate supervision or train- 
ing, would only cause confusion and lead to possi- 
ble conflict between the goals of schools and those 
of an individual artist. Model projects that we de- 
sign hopefully provide a way in which to adequate- 
ly foster creative interchange. 

Since 1969, a major emphasis of the Center has 
been in developing programs which use video as a 
tool in this integrative process of understanding all 
media. During the 1971-2 school year, the Center 
conducted a pilot program in media education on 
the elementary school levels, in the Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. Public Schools. Funded by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the year's work resulted in a major resource 
book, DOING THE MEDIA, along with the know- 
ledge that video would play an ever increasing role 
in future Center activities. From the beginning, me- 




dia artist Milo Dalbey has served as full-time artist - 
in- residence with the Mamaroneck School System. 

Other Pilot Programs 

This initial grant led to the development of a num- 
ber of on-site school projects during the following 
year. Thirty New York City school teachers were 
promised scholarships to study at the Center's 
1972 Summer Graduate Institute. During the 
school year, the Center assisted a dozen schools in 
starting film and video projects funded through a 
grant from the New York Community Trust. The 
Center's role was becoming that of a video catalyst, 
providing expertise and basic equipment in hopes 
that the schools would carry on the program. In 
many cases they did. 

Our successes surprised us. One school in Brooklyn 
was able to create a Media Center which included 
the active use of video. A junior high school in Sta- 
ten Island devoted a year to using video to explore 
the complexities of the political process. Other 
New York City schools responded well to assis- 
tance offered by the Center and countless video 
activities were carried out by students, parents and 
teachers throughout the city and at our suburban 
site in Mamaroneck. A part of both our city and 



suburban projects was the idea that a working pro- 
fessional in one of the media arts could, by his or 
her presence, provide rich insight and experience 
towards understanding the impact of art and tech- 
nology on our culture. A number of residencies by 
video artists provided schools with new inputs. 

Artist-in-the-Schools 

While we were conducting artist residencies at 
home, a new program was developed nation-wide. 
The Artist-in-the-Schools program, funded by the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, added a film component to the 
work already being done in dance, poetry, and 
visual arts. 

During the first year, three states participated 
through their local state arts councils. But by the 
summer of 1972 - one year later - close to 30 states 
had requested and been granted funding for resi- 
dencies in film and video. The Center's role was to 
provide services to all arts councils and school sys- 
tems involved. In the summer of 1972 more than 
70 teachers and administrators representing close 
to 100 school systems received graduate level train- 
ing in New York. Exceeding even our own expec- 
tations, courses in video production were by far the 
most popular. Video had obviously had an impact 
on schools apart from our own developmental ac- 
tivities. This interest has not waned in the interim. 




A recent Delphi study in future casting conducted 
by the Center is a case in point. The overwhelming 
consensus among a cross section of media educa- 
tors was that video would be the most popular pro- 
duction tool five years from now, and that print 
materials on video would equal those available on 
film. 

Participants from Artist-in-the-Schools sites were 
assisted by the Center staff in developing programs 
suitable to their own needs and resources. The most 
important factor was the pairing of an artist with 
each participating school system. In this process, 
a number of schools indcated a preference for an 
individual who not only had skills in the area of 
film production but also someone who was com- 
petent in the use of video equipment. In many 
cases, schools already owned thousands of dollars 



worth of hardware (purchased for teacher training 
or use by the football team.) Occasionally, teachers 
of media would even find the opened boxes lan- 
guishing deep in the bowels of supply closets. With 
a little knowledge of video, they successfully liber- 
ated them. Visiting artists reacted to available VTR 
gear in the same way: even those with little inten- 
tion of working in video found themselves 
to ignore tools in the face of 

Since the program began, well over 150 profes- 
sional media artists have participated in it. And not 
only have these artists provided schools with 
worthwhile experiences, but the program has also 
developed a creative new way to supplement the 
artists' incomes. The Center is expanding its Artist- 
in- the- Schools activities with funds provided by the 
Manpower Development Training Act of the U.S. 
Office of Education which are being used, basi- 
cally, to increase the earning capacity of independ- 
ent film and video artists. 
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Graduate . 



i Studies 



The training of both teachers and filmmakers has 
been carried out in conjunction with the Center's 
overall development of a graduate school for ad- 
vanced training in media studies. The Center en- 
tered into an affiliation with Antioch College in 
1972. In the fall of 1973, the Center for Under- 
standing Media began offering a fully accredited 
program leading to a degree of Master of Arts in 
Media Studies. Of the 100 students presently re- 
gistered almost half of these are actively involved 
in some area of video studies. The Center, through 
its graduate school, is able to provide students with 
access to 1/2 inch video recording and editing sys- 
tems, both for course work, independent studies 
and projects which educators wish to develop in 
schools. In this way, the Center's role as catalyst 



A Case Study 

Within this cursory look at the Center's activities, 
it might be worthwhile to provide some details 
about one video program that has had significant 

and the community 




Ms, Ten Mack is a video artist who has worked in 
the past as a video specialist for the young Film- 
makers Foundation in their Lower East Side store- 
front facility. Teii's decision to work in New York 
City public schools was based on two factors: her 
desire to become more actively involved in the New 
York community in which she lives and her wish to 
develop a close working relationship in a 
that has active 



P,S. 75 in the heart of New York's multi-ethnic 
West Side, is one of the open corridor schools assis- 
ted by Lillian Weber and the City University of 
New York's Open Education Workshop, The bi-lin- 
gual facility has sought to involve as many aspects 
of community life as possible. One such group 
from the area, the Teachers and Writers Collabora- 
tive, has worked in the school for the past three 
years developing creative writing workshops, As 
part of this program, video was added two years 
ago as a means of dramatizing short plays and 
poems. 

Teri's work is supported through the cooperative 
efforts of both the Teachers and Writers Collabora- 
tive and the Center for Understanding Media. Teri 
describes the program as follows: 

"This is P.S. 75 's third year with videotape, 
but its first with a full-fledged video special- 



ist. As the person experienced with both the 
limitations and the potential of the portapak, 
I am responsible for training as many people 
as possible to use it, scheduling our single 
portapak's use and most important, working 
closely with kids, helping them develop ideas 
for the production of quality videotapes. . ." 
The Open Corridor environment gives Teri the 
chance to have kids come together in loosely-struc- 
tured groups, meeting in the comfortable, carpeted 
surroundings of a quiet room made available to 
them. But the classroom environment is not always 
conducive to the free, creative use of the medium. 
As Teri points out; 

"In a formal classroom, video is used in a 
highly structured manner. There's little oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and in an attempt 
to have every child participate, no one child is 
able to get an intense video experience. We 
work outside the classroom, in our own space, 
the auditorium, on the street, or in someone's 
home. We work with flexible hours, depend- 
ing on what the situation calls for. Obviously, 
the school's support is essential and at P.S. 75 
we have such support." 

Deciding which classes to work with is not an easy 
choice to make. Obviously, an outside specialist 
like Teri has only limited time and if the program 
is to work she must concentrate her efforts with 
only a few kids. This leads to the problem of how 
to generate school-wide interest and support. In 
Teri's work, she has developed some ideas: 

"There was an obvious need to train teach- 
ers who were interested but a workshop that 
began at the beginning of the school year 
failed because of my lack of understanding of 
the tremendous demands upon a teacher's 
time and energy. It became necessary to indi- 
vidualize instruction, training them during 
their free periods." 

And so, the teachers of an open corridor school be- 
come involved in the process of individualized 
learning themselves. Teri also works with other 
school personnel - paraprofessionals, and special- 
ists - to give them video expertise so that they may 
use the medium in their work in remedial reading, 
drug counselling or art. 

Training "The Community" 

It has been noted that the community plays an im- 
portant role in day-to-day activities at P.S. 75 and 
as a group, were actively brought in to the video 
program. Teri recalls: 

"At the first parents' meeting of the year, I an- 
nounced the start of both afternoon and eve- 
ning video workshops. In spite of heavy work 
and family demands, people signed up. The 
equipment was made available to be used 
overnight and on weekends by parents to 
make documentaries about the school." 



This 

ficant change over previous years. The parents are 
now pushing for the continuation of P.S. 75's video 
project without the need for outside support of 
specialists or free equipment loan. 

As part of the community outreach program, cable 
television is used extensively to broadcast tapes 
produced in the school. P.S. 75 now has a weekly 
TV show going out over the public access channel 
of both of New York's cable systems. Every Thurs- 
day at both 2 PM and 7 PM, kids and their parents 
get the opportunity to watch neighborhood docu- 
mentaries, video plays written and produced by 
kids and countless other variations of TV formats. 
For those who don't have cable, viewing is done in 
the school cafeteria and parents gather at each 
other's apartments for viewing. 

Teri's unique relationship to the school is a signi- 
ficant factor. As she puts it, 

"I am not part of the school system, I am not 
a "teacher". I am not a specialist hired by the 
school board. I'm an outsider and the kids 
sense this difference. Yet, I am, at the same 
time very much a teacher - someone who 
wants to help kids learn and collaborates with 
them in that process, someone who makes a 
lot of demands on them. It is important for 
kids to be around adults who are alternatives 
to both teachers and parents, adults they can 
talk to, be friends with and leam with." 
For us, the P.S. 75 experience has been a marvelous 
example of how various elements of a community 
can work together to create learning situations that 
otherwise would not have been possible. Teri's 
work is not a guaranteed aspect of the school's cur- 
riculum. It can never be assumed that the funding 
will be available to continue the program. But with 
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Teri's role as catalyst, it is hoped that the commu- 
nity and school will find its own way to continue 



Bridging the Media Gap 

We at the Center are constantly drawn between 
two poles: at the same time that we are very con- 
scious of our role in the creation of a new field, we 
also must be even more conscious of ways in which 
to serve that field. As video specialists, we seek to 
expand our knowledge and to explore the full be- 
nefits of the technology's potential. We want to 
make ourselves smarter. Yet, as video educators, 
we must 



learners who have the same problems and ask the 
same questions as everyone else beginning video. 

As we can, we will continue activities which pro- 
mulgate media studies in educational settings and 
assist those individuals and groups who have crea- 
tive inputs to render. There is lots to do in this 
emerging field. As John Culkin, Director of the 
Center for Understanding Media said: "Anything 
that helps the child to understand and control the 
media environment is a good thing. Any way the 
media can help the child to define himself and his 
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Inner-City Video 



JON DUNN 

The Communications Experience, an E.S.E.A. Ti- 
tle I project in Philadelphia public and parochial 
schools, designs its projects to increase understand- 
ing of and competency in the basic skills of our 
culture and also to equip teachers to play an im- 
portant part in this process. These basic skills go far 
beyond language and quantitative competency and 
include a broad range of basic communication skills 
such as media competency (the ability to decode 
and encode signals in mass media and environment- 
al media) and understanding human interrelation- 
ships. These basic skills enable students to begin to 
deal effectively with themselves as valuable human 
resources and with the ever pervasive electronic/ 
technological environment. It is often pointed out 
that children entering school today will be under 
the age of 35, in the year 2001. So that an addi- 
tional, indispensable skill becomes the ability to 
deal effectively with the profound changes in the 
basic structures of our society. 

It is hardly accidental that the artist-educators who 
comprise the staff and consultants of The Commu- 
nications Experience all see themselves moving 
toward a less specialized vision of the world. It is 
not simply a throwback to a Renaissance mind set, 
but a phenomenon that recognizes the nature of 
the rapid changes within our culture that demand 
extreme flexibility and adaptability among those 
striving to retain their humanity amid a growing 
technocracy. The recognition of these concerns is 
hardly limited to this group. On the contrary, edu- 
cators and social scientists throughout the world 
have voiced with clarity and vision the need for 
this kind of viewing of the future. The programs of 
The Communications Experience 
concerns and attempt practical 

In working toward our goals, we deal with a num- 
ber of media tools including video. Film, photo- 




graphy, audio tape, radio, synthesizers, 
papers, cities, towns, woods, clothing, 
group interaction analyses, and institutions are 
other media through which we work to prepare 
teachers and students and ourselves to deal with 
our multiple worlds. 

Let me sketch out a few examples of how The 
Communications Experience has used video over 
the past five years: 

- Fifth grade students studying the urban environ- 
ment have videotaped its institutions in action 
(hospitals, police, sports clubs, businesses, etc.) 
One high point was a tape of a Mayor Frank Rizzo 
press conference. One young interviewer asked, 
"Is there any connection between your appoint- 
ment of Joe Rizzo as fire commissioner and his be- 
ing your brother?" 

- A drug program in which addicts see a film and 
then explain, in front of video cameras, what they 
saw. The tape is played and they question what 

play it back. Insights begin to pile up as the cycle 
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continues. 

- Young prisoners in both the Young Study Center 
and Women's House of Detention who have great 
difficulty talking about their situations and feel- 
ings, are taped in role play situations of their own 
design. Attitudes, feelings, and perceptions come 
pouring out and, because they are on tape, can be 
discussed and understood and 1 
to their own lives. 

- Tape exchanges are developed to share percep- 
tions: between rival gangs; between prisoners from 
one neighborhood and the people from that neigh- 
borhood; between inner-city and suburban stu- 
dents; between teachers and students in the same 
classroom; between citizens in remote areas and 
their legislators. 

- Using non-network formats, mixed aged elemen- 
tary students produce a weekly closed-circuit show 
about their interests. 

- Institution ah zed emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cent boys write and develop stories for taping. The 
tapes are used to develop self-concept and inner 
control. 

- First graders role-play and play back so they can 
see how they appear to others in decision making 
situations. Then they do the same for the principal. 

- Video is used as an evaluation tool with interns 
of the Parkway Program. Three two minute situa- 
tions are acted out by a student, a teacher, an in- 
tern, who have switched roles, (e.g., a student play- 
ing a teacher.) The group then decode the various 
perceptions, problems, viewpoints, etc. which arose 
through the taped situations. 



- High school students combine a sociology and a 
community health course by going out to neighbor- 
hood facilities, videotaping them, then returning 
for analysis, argument, etc, 

- Staff and students develop games and exercises 
which metaphorically reveal learning processes and 
problems. 

These few examples only begin to tap the range of 
possibilities of educating through, with and about 
video. One truth, at least, comes apparent. What 
we learn is the "how" we leam. What we legitimize 
as valid learning processes is what students retain. 
Even if they never remember the "content," they 
retain for form. So it seems important not to allow 
media to harden into a new orthodoxy but to help 
people to be open to the new tools that are coming 
at us with increased frequency. 




Kids Today: A Cable Project 



PAUL RABIN AND MYLES HALSBAND 



They peek through the viewfinder of a camera, 
push buttons in the control room and see them- 
selves on television. They weave, compose songs 
and pet strange animals; they produce plays; they 
learn about pantomime. 

For the elementary school children of Maiden, 
Massachusetts, it's all part of their school program 
through field trips to the television studios of War- 
ner Cable of Maiden to take part in an experimen- 
tal television project called Kids Today. 

Producer Myles Halsband and Program Director 
Paul Rabin conceived of the series as an ideal use 
of a community cable television station by a public 
school system. Kids Today was designed to make 
the educational experience of Maiden's children an 



entertaining as well as informative process, supple- 
menting classroom fare with an entirely new envi- 
ronment replete with people, ideas and experiences 
that children could not normally receive in a con- 
ventional classroom. 

Participation is the key — and each program in the 
series invites the maximum interaction between 
guest (there is no host) and students. Subjects co- 
vered in each episode are often arranged prior to 
the videotaping by the producer and the classroom 
teacher; the program itself is telecast on the local 
community station at a time convenient for par- 
ents, teachers, and educators. 

Since the show began in February 1972, almost 
1300 elementary school students have participated. 



Some children on the show have broken eggs, 
mixed batter, and helped Al-the-Chef cook French 
toast. Others have sung Woody Guthrie songs with 
folksinger Bill Staines, learned about clowns, ani- 
mals, weaving, leathermajcing, origami, pantomime 
and architecture. 

Testimonials 

Thomas Cosgrove, one of Maiden's Assistant Super- 
intendents, has lauded the show for giving students 
"an insight into what really makes a television pro- 
gram tick." And one of the teachers whose class 
participated in the show has stated that the pro- 
gram "extends to the community a bond of friend- 
ship in a personal sense which they should be un- 
willing to turn their backs on." The greatest praise 
for the show has come from students themselves. 
"Thank you very, very much for inviting me to Ca- 
ble vision 13," writes third grader Hari Reddy. "1 
liked it because I like to explore the world around 
me. I always wished I could go on TV and now my 
wish came true and you are the one who made it 
come true." Dougie Ell of the Maplewood School 
wrote us that he and his classmates "liked the ani- 
mals and I think that the animals liked us too. 
Mr. Meyers and Mr. Frochlick we all liked them 
very much. I think I liked the biggest snake the 
best." 

Jimmy Bums was impressed with another aspect of 
his Channel 13 experience. "I liked the control 
room and all those buttons. You sure must have to 
work hard. I liked those little TV sets too. It must 
be fun working in the control room and when I 
grow up I'm going to work in a control room like 
you." 
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Studio Tours 

According to Producer Halsband, who is a former 
teacher with expertise in innovative teaching meth- 
ods, the tour of the studio and control room is as 
important as the show itself. "What we are doing," 
he says, "is building visual literacy, For my genera- 
tion television was a passive experience. We just 
stared at the tube for hours on end. We'd like to 
teach today's children how to make shows them- 
selves; they should know how to run cameras, con- 
trol audio levels and select the proper video source. 
Television for them will then become a medium of 
participation and communication rather than one 
of the first steps in stimulating children to be vi- 
sually active and literate human beings." 

Kids Today is now in its second year of produc- 
tion. Paul Rabin, the station's programming mana- 
ger, feels that the show is an ideal model for the e- 
ducational use of cable channels. "This is exactly 
the kind of cooperative effort we need to encour- 
age," he says. "Parents enjoy the program because 
it allows them to see their children on TV and to 
vicariously experience what their children are feel- 
ing and tliinking." 

Teachers and educators feel that the show helps to 
extend the curriculum and to bring education out- 
side the classroom. Children themselves seem to be 
watching the show avidly. The cable company wel- 
comes the show because it stimulates more people 
to subscribe to cable television. Every child who 
appears on the show probably creates eight or ten 
viewers including parents, grandparents, friends 
and relatives. 



Video Environment 
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Open Channel is an independent, non-profit corpo- 
ration established to promote the concept of access 
television and to develop models for community te- 
levision systems in New York and other communi- 
ties. In 1972 Open Channel began working in an ur- 
ban, public, elementary school interested in ex- 
ploring the uses of Yi inch video. P.S. 1 45 , in upper 
Manhattan, has a middle and lower middleclass po- 
pulation: two-thirds Spanish; one quarter black; 
and the rest, white and Oriental. The school's en- 
vironment is pleasant for teachers and students 
alike, due largely to the efforts of the principal, 
and the teachers who are using open classroom and 
bi-lingual education techniques in 



Funded by a two-year grant from the Edward John 
Noble Foundation, the program began with using 
three Sony portapaks in three fourth-grade classes 
(A, B, and C). A and B are open classrooms with 
most kids reading on or about grade level. Class- 
room C is a traditional, teacher-centered class with 
children who are less self-directed, and who have 
lower reading scores. The staff for this project in- 
cluded an educational consultant - two days a 
week, a technical consultant - three days a week, 
and an on-site trainer - four days a week. 

Month By Month 

An outline of our activities will give an idea of how 
this porject progressed. 

August - Held two week workshop with four teach- 
ers and two paraprofessionals to familiarize them 
with the equipment. 

September-October - began in classrooms - planned 
with teachers - met administration and other 
teachers - introduced video into the classroom - 
recorded day-to-day activities - encouraged para- 
professional use - began training students - more 
activities taped by kids - began weekly workshops 
with teachers and paraprofessionals. 
November-December - Groups of four children 
from Classroom A went outside to make a tape 
"My Block" - children finished learning how to o- 
perate the equipment - teachers taped their classes 
in action - tapes shown to parents on Open School 
night, to illustrate how the open classroom works - 
kids began interviewing in different areas of the 
classroom - kids went out in groups of four (direc- 
tor, camera, sound, interviewer) to explore the 
neighborhood around the school and the kinds of 



jobs people had, using questions posed by the class. 

January-February - Class planned four stories as vi- 
deo plays, made costumes and scenery, and did all 
the production work -- kids planned, researched, 
illustrated, and produced a videotape about the 
arts and crafts of the early American settlers (weav- 
ing, can die making, etc.) - children continued with 
neighborhood project and showed their tapes to 
the whole class - work began with the guidance 

training tool. 

March-April - Kids from A did a study of television 
commercials aimed at children - commercials re- 
corded from TV - kids visited public hearings on 
children's commercials - kids made and evaluated 
their own commercials for fictional products - 
B children began working in their video corner, 
with storyboard or comments written for each tape 
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and class showings for evaluation - C kids taped 
interview with police regarding incidents of crimes 
in the neighborhood of the school - tape shown to 
other classes in the school — C kids made a tape 
"How to Protect Yourself from Strangers" in Span- 
ish and English - parents helped make a documen- 
tary about the school, shown over cable and to 
Parents Association meeting — concert taped at 
school by volunteer professionals and shown over 
cable - trained video helpers for each class to aid 
other children in : 



May-June - Video corners operated in classes A and 
B - kids working on their own - class C continues 
and finishes tape about the neighborhood -- second 
concert is taped - Science Fair taped by girl and 
crew from class A - Mr. Peanut athletic context 
taped by crew from C - Field Day events taped by 
crews from A and B - A kids finish up commer- 
cials - School Art Show and art program at local 
community center taped by kids B and C - showed 
tapes produced during the year to each others' clas- 
ses - wrote reports - stored equipment - consid- 
ered following year. 

Summarizing A Year 

This summary is too brief to include all the com- 
plexities each project faced. 

Groups working with video were kept small - usu- 
ally four children - so each child would get a turn 
learning how to operate the equipment. When they 
came to use the equipment for a project, certain 
roles had to be established. These roles (camera per- 
son, etc.) were chosen by the children or designated 
by the adult, but they weren't fixed and could be 
changed to fit a new inspiration. This role structure 
helped the child focus his attentions and provided 
a measure of security, clearly defining what was ex- 
pected of him. 

This coming year we plan to continue in several 
directions: - classes A, B, and C (now fifth grades 
with the same teachers) reopen the video corners - 
B and C begin with hand puppet shows -- A chil- 
dren make tape about improvement of the school 
playground - tapes shown of reading and math labs 
to parents on Open School night - will help guid- 
ance counselor make tape to explain counseling 
process - help art teachers edit tapes of last year's 
Art Show - two sixth grades begin projects using 
video - bi-lingual program make tapes to show par- 
ents how to make reading games to play with their 
children - begin a video club with new teachers and 



kids - set up schedules for equipment to facilitate 
its movement around the school - use tape show- 
ings at lunchtime - help teachers use video to eval- 
uate his/her performance in the classroom - begin 
cable television showings of tapes produced in the 
school - write guide to the various ways video has 
been used in the school - have evaluation done of 
entire program - train all interested teachers to use 
the equipment, so that after our two-year involve- 
ment in P.S. 145, they will become a faculty with 
video facility. 

We are gradually working ourselves out of a job and 
that's fine! For video to be viable it must be used 
internally. It's hard to say where our work has led 
us. Our final evaluation will tell us that. What we 
do know is that there has been an impact on the 
school as indicated by an interest on everyone's 
part and our feelings of a job well done. 
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Video and the Public Library 

WALTER DALE 



The creation of a citizen's video production access 
center was the Library's entrance into the world of 
video. The tools and skills of production and dis- 
tribution were and are provided to the average ci- 
tizen. Specifically, equipment and its utilization is 
available to all people of the community, and par- 
ticularly to those predisposed to use the more tra- 
ditional print-culture sources of information access. 

The original and present thrust of the video pro- 
gram is an exploratory use of half-inch portable vi- 
64 deo as a tool for citizen information, expression, 



and dialogue. It has initiated this through an exten- 
sive training program of concerned community vo- 
lunteers. They have become practical users of vi- 
deo. Volunteers have been drawn from a cross-sec- 
tion of the community, ranging in age from 10 year 
olds to those in their 80's. In socio-economic terms, 
users have ranged from the less affluent to the very 
affluent. 

In this operational time span, we have seen video 
become a citizen participatory medium. Over 500 
community volunteers have gained "hands-on" vi- 




deo skills and knowledge. Citizen's have produced 
programs exceeding 300 hours of recorded mate- 
rials. Individual programs of local events and issues 
have had 250 separate public viewings. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 people have seen these programs, 
reflect the citizens-producers interest. 

of Intensive Community Video Utilization 

As this completely volunteer program has deve- 
loped, video users have been working in self-selec- 
ted interest areas. Although there are others, these 
areas predominately fall into the following catego- 
ries: Town of North Hempstead Planning Board; 
Port Washington Senior Citizens; Sands Point Nur- 
sing Home; Educationally Concerned Parents and 
Teachers; and the Recording of Local History 
through Events and Personalities. To date, these in- 
terest areas are producing discernable results. 

These interest areas and results also illustrate the 
various ways in which video exploration has taken 
place. They include: 

1) Video demythification - Video is a tool with 
which many people can become adept, not only a 
selected few. 

2) Catalytic agent - Video has been effectively 
used to engender, to inform discussion and action 
on local events and issues. 

3) Self-image - Video has helped individuals and 
groups to better understand each other as they are. 

4) Personal expression - Video has been the 
source and means of personal expression. 

5) Archival use - Video is providing an on-going 
oral-visual history of local events, issues, and per- 
sonalities. 

6) Video amplification - Video has presented 
people without distortion in their natural activities 
and conversation. 



The following two areas of video tape involvement 
clearly illustrate how citizen production has used 
video to achieve some of the above video results, 
as well as community awareness and dialogue use. 
(These two areas are representative of the 
that the Port Washington Video Program 
volved with. - eds.) 

Educationally Concerned Parents and Teachers 

Individual housewives and members of various PTA 
groups have gained instruction in video and conse- 
quently become quite adept in its utilization. Their 
major concern has been the nature and quality of 
elementary school instruction. They have video 
taped classes, special events, and innovative instruc- 
tion. These tapes were made available to parents. 
For many parents it was the first time they could 
be seated with their child beside them and see on 
the screen before them their children and others in 
a class situation as it happened. This is a novel, in- 
novative and personal experience. 

This type of video information has provided many 
people, for the first time, with a direct sense of 
what actually is taking place in the educative pro- 
cess of their children. Also, such tapes have pro- 
vided secondary school students with a knowledge 
of educational change since their recent days in 
school. 



A major breakthrough in school and community 
understanding has taken place. With the consent of 
the individual classroom teacher, members of the 
community are entering the schools at will to make 
a record of the activities taking place within the 
schools. This is a major step in moving from third- 
hand gossip of what is occuring educationally to an 
informed understanding. 
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Recording of Local History 

Through Events and Personalities 

The video program has initiated a series of video- 
taped interviews with residents of the Port Washing- 
ton community. This series is known as Port Pro- 
files. Volunteers have acted as interviewers and se- 
lected their subjects. Historical information, perso- 
nal reminiscence, and individual profiles are the 
general areas of inquiry. These profiles have inclu- 
ded long-time residents, newcomers, the well- 
known personality and the unknown. These tapes 
have engendered varied responses. 

One young person, born and educated in the com- 
munity, has commented: "After looking at a tape 
I saw another aspect of this man. He was more than 
just a local merchant I thought I knew. I saw him 
in a different light." 

Videotaping of issues, events, and activities has 
been another diverse and rich source for commu- 
nity profiles. The informality of people dealing 
with ideas, and pursuing their activities has pro- 
duced candid overviews of the community. 

This is only the beginning of gathering a wealth of 
information for Library Archives. Such video tape 
probes have helped people to see and understand 
themselves and others better. Certainly, such an 
oral-visual history should prove fruitful in the not- 
so-distant future. 



Mary Sheridan 

Citizens of the community are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the medium of video tape and its 
community ramifications. An ever growing num- 
ber of people are seeing video as a tool for local 
community utilization. 

Video, used in an illuminatory manner can provide 
amplification of the views of the seemingly less ar- 
ticulate. Individuals in conversation, speaking of 
their local concerns, can be transported via video 
into a formal setting where normally their infor- 
mal articulate quality would be lost. 

We have seen video become a means in which local 
organizations could better understand themselves. 
It also has been the medium in which organizations 
can provide others with some indication of their 
purpose. Video has provided an informal excur- 
sion into the activities of many people, perhaps a 
greater understanding and respect for the differ- 
ence and similarities among people of this diverse 
community. 

Community groups have made extensive use of 
video as a catalyst. Individuals and organizations 
have found that informal video taping of people 
in relaxed situations which are then played back to 
a more formal group will elicit more open response. 
Such tapes become true discussion and action sti- 
muli. Over 74 Port Washington organizations have 
utilized video as a source of information, as a cata- 
lyst, or as a means to provide others with know- 
ledge of their activities and views. 











Contributors 



MITCH ACKERMAN - received an M.A. from the 
University of Maryland in Radio /TV/Film - found- 
ing member and president of Video Connexions in 
Buffalo and has held video workshops for children 
in Columbia, Md. - now in the process of looking 
for work. 

CHUCK ANDERSON - teaches high school in Long 
Island, N.Y. and author of The Electric Journalist 
(Praeger, 1973) - adjunct faculty of the Center for 
Understanding Media - conducted video workshops 
at the New School for Social Research, Hofstra 
University, Stony Brook University and the Na- 
tional Conference on Visual Literacy - latest new 
book called, Video Power: Grassroots TV , will be 
published by Praeger in 1974. 

BOB BEHR - teaches English at the Mill Creek 
School in Philadelphia where he works with adoles- 
cents in the psychiatric division of the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

QUINCY BENT - teacher for the past five years - re- 
sponsible for co-producing the pilot program for 
ZOOM at WGBH in Boston - former Assistant Di- 
rector of the Children's Video Museum - Director 
of the New England Communication Center for 
Developmental Disabilities in Waltham, Mass. 

JEFF BUSH - graduate assistant for video programs 
in the Thematic Studies Department of John Jay 
College, in New York - currently working on a se- 
ries of studies on the interaction between dance 
and video. 

BRUCE COST - began working with kids when he 
received a social service grant from his employer, 
The Xerox Corporation - currently the Media Co- 
ordinator of a program in video, film, photography 
and journalism at Holy Cross School in Rhinebeck, 
New York. 

MAGGI COWLAN - a member of the staff of the 
Center for Understanding Media where she works 
on various 



WALTER DALE - working in Fairfield, Maine with 
his own production group - former director of the 
Port Washington, N.Y. Public Library Video Pro- 
gram - consultant for over 300 video organizations - 
currently developing a Maine Video Access Coali- 
tion. 

JON DUNN - director of the Communications Ex- 
perience in Philadelphia - director of the related 
Arts Institute of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia - Associate Professor of Film Arts at Moravia 
College - served as artist-in-residence in Alaska 
through the Center for Understanding Media. 

DAN EDELMAN - video technician for the Center 
for Understanding Media - responsible for cover 
photography and printing of photographs in this 



issue. 



IRVING FALK - most recent book, The War of 
s. (with George Gordon) - a radio and television 
;r for many years - executive producer/director 
of the award winning radio programs The Urban 
League Presents and By the Year 2000 - professor 
of Communications in the School of the Arts at 
New York University. 

JANE GARMEY - project coordinator for the The- 
matic Studies Program at John Jay College in New 
York - coordinates and directs all field work and 
off-campus placements. 

LARRY GOLDIN - formerly teacher and counselor 
in vocational rehabilitation al programs in Alaska - 
discovered by Jon Dunn of the Communications 
Experience and kidnapped to Philadelphia, where 
he has been teaching film and video to kids in the 
inner city - again looking for work in Alaska. 

GEORGE GORDON - author of numerous books 
on persuasion and communications, most notably, 
Persuasion: The Theory and Practice of Manipula - 
tive Communications (Hastings House, 1971)- con- 

: and private intercul- 
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rural agencies, both in the United States and in 
Europe - presently, Chairman of the Department 
of Communications at Hofstra University in New 
York - most recent book: The War of Ideas (with 
Irving Falk). 

MYLES HALSBAND - program producer with 
Warner Cable in eastern Massachusetts - has taught 
on all levels with particular interest in free schools 
and open education. 

PETER HARATONIK - coordinator of the Artist- 
in-the-Schools Program at the Center for Under- 
standing Media - educational coordinator of the 
Center's M.A. program in Media Studies - formerly 
a New York City school teacher and VISTA volun- 
teer. 

DAVE JONASSEN - doctoral candidate in Educa- 
tional Media at Temple University, conducting dis- 
sertation in video - educational media consultant 
for Pilot V, an educational television project for 
migrant children, based in New fie Id, New Jersey. 
JIM KEARNEY - now working for a film distribu- 
tion company - previously been involved in teach- 
ing at Great Neck High School ( 197 1-72) - has writ- 
ten for the journal "Communications on Alterna- 
tives" - free-lance consultant on education and me- 
dia. 

GERRY LAYBOURNE - festival Coordinator for 
the American Film Festival of the Educational 
Film Library Association - formerly, teacher at 
Concord Academy in Concord, Massachusetts, 
where she was involved in exploring the uses of vid- 
eo in the elementary school open classroom. 

KIT LAYBOURNE - director of research and publi- 
cations at the Center for Understanding Media - 
editor of DOING THE MEDIA (1972, CU.M.) - 
has taught in the Philadelphia Public Schools and 
at Concord Academy in Massachusetts - gradute 
instructor of courses with the New School for So- 
cial Research and the Center for Understanding 
Media. 

JOHN LE BARON - on the Faculty of Education 
at York University in Toronto - former director of 
the Children's Video Theater at the University of 
Massachusetts which involved elementary students 
whose tapes were cable-cast over local outlets - 
work has been reported on in numerous articles. 

PHILLIP LOP ATE - artist/write r-in-residence at 
P.S. 75 tn New York City, working with Teachers 
and Writers Collaborative - author of a book of po- 
etry, The Eves Don 't Always Want to Stay Open 
- at work on a book about education to be released 
by Doubleday. 

BARBARA LUDLUM - staff member of the Center 
for Understanding Media since it began - produc- 
tion manager on the Center's book, DOING THE 
MEDIA - assistant to the producer in the Center's 

TERI MACK - the director of the Young Film- 
makers Foundation Video Riving ton Program - now 
a video specialist with the Teachers and Writers 
Collaborative and an artist-in-residence at P.S. 75, 



New York - teacher of video for the Center for 
Understanding Media. 

ELLEN MILES - producer at WNVT, an ETV sta- 
tion in Annandale, Virginia - worked with the Los 
Angeles Times, First Tuesday, NBC Reports and 
with David Brinkley - former teacher - has also 
done free-lance writing and reporting. 

ANNE PAGE - member of the Communications 
Experience in Philadelphia for the last two years - 
currently thinking about moving to San Francisco 
or Seattle and working with kids there. 

JOE PETNER - presently working on his doctorate 
in Teacher Education - a resource colleague in 
North Dakota with "Project Follow-Through," a 
federally funded program for children who are 
past the Headstart age groups - previously taught 
in Philadelphia elementary school. 

PAUL RABIN - program manager of Warner Cable 
of eastern Massachusetts - worked in film and in- 
structional television and taught in Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts before joining Warner two years ago. 

SUSAN SHERWOOD - second grade teacher in 
Fort Yates, North Dakota, working with Joe Pet- 
ner on Project Follow-Through. 

JEFF STRICKLE R - taught filmmaking to high 
school seniors in New Jersey and through a special 
program, for the U.S. I. A. in the Mid -East and South 
Asia - has also been a consultant to the American 
Film Institute - in the past year has been working 
with video and high school and elementary school 
students in New York through Open Channel. 

ALDO T AM BELLINI - an independent film and 
video artist of international stature, began working 
with kids in Yonkers, New York in 1969, under 
program sponsored by the State's Division of Hu- 
manities in Albany - subsequently worked with 
children in Harlem from 1970 through 1972. 

About This Issue 

Support for the publication of this issue was provi- 
ded by the Center for Understanding Media, 
75 Horatio Street, New York 10014. Information 
about the Center's programs is available upon re- 
quest. 

Editors/Design: Peter Haratonik and Kit Lay bourne 
Production Coordinator: Barbara Ludlum 
Photographic Services: Dan Edelman 

We thank everyone who contributed time and ener- 
gy in the preparation of this issue. While the fol- 
lowing aren't listed as contributors, their help was 
important and we thank' them: Rene Arm ay or, 
Marlene Arvan, Mark Bates, John Culkin, Milo Dal- 
bey, Malcolm Frouman, Jack Herman, Beryl Korot, 
Bob Pinto, Ira Schneider, Mary Sheridan. 

The opinions in this issue are those of the authors, 
and not necessarily those of the Center for Under- 
standing Media. 
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Get the whole story 




Missing something? 
expected further follow-up on 
secret bombing of Cambodia? 

At [MORE], we wondered why the 
press dropped the Cambodian bomb- 



"/ don't know that there's any news 
in it now . . . Who's going to sue 
President Nixon for bombing some 
peasants in Cambodia? 
— Clifton Daniel, Washington Bureau 
Chief, The New York Times 

So they scissored the story. And the 
Times is one of the best, Newsweek's 
Pentagon man, Lloyd Norman, told us 
Cambodia wasn't "sexy enough." 

That's a sample of the kind of news 
perspective you'll get from reading 
[MORE], the critical monthly review of 
the print and broadcast press. [MORE] 
gets behind the scissors and tells you 
what you'll never learn from the 
established news media, and who 
makes the decisions, and why, and 
how. 

Our editors are people like Pulitzer- 
prize winner J. Anthony Lukas, who 
was with The New York Times for ten 



years, and Brit Hume, who found the 
Dita Beard ITT memo for his old boss 
Jack Anderson. And writing for us are 
some of the best reporters, writers 
and broadcasters in the country- 
people like Michael Arlen, David 
Haberstam, Jane Howard, Murray 
Kempton, Nora Ephron, Calvin 
Trillin, Nora Sayre, Taylor 
Branch, Victor Navasky, 
James Ridgeway, Stan 
Gould, and many 
more— who 
write for 




[MORE], despite the very modest fees 
we can afford, because thay have 
things to say that they can't say any- 
where else. 

We're after a new freedom of the 
press— the freedom of every working 
journalist to do a livelier, more literate, 
more intelligent job of reporting the 
news— all the news. So, pit your 
scissors against the scissors you'll 
never see in newsrooms, editorial 
offices, and executive suites around 
the country. Just clip the coupon 
below. 



P.O. Box 2971 
Grand Central Station 
New York. New York 10017 
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SOCIAL CHANGE is an attempt to 
integrate fact and value; an attempt 
to utilize hard science^ opinion, 
radical analysis, polemic, review, 
speculation, and/or poetry, in an 
effort to depollute and positively 
influence our information environment. 

We think sharing information of this kind 
is as vital to humans as water is to fish . 

We know that eventually man must become 
planet enhancing rather than planet 
destructive; we seek to foster this change. 

The following titles comprise the first group 
of books in the SOCIAL CHANGE SERIES: 

TimeForms: Beyond Yesterday 

and Tomorrow — V, Gioscia 
How Behavior Means — 

A. Scheflen 
Birth and Death and 

Cybernation — P. Ryan 
Between Paradigms; The Mood 

and Its Purpose— F. Gillette 
Earthehild— W. Brodey 

Footholds— P. Slater 
Galaxies of Life: The Human 

Aura in Acupuncture and 

Kirlian Photography-Edited 

by S. Krippner and D. Bubin 
Towards a Radical Therapy: 

Alternate Services for 

Personal and Social Change 

— T. Clark and D. Taffe 



PSYCHIC STUDIES 

PSYCHIC STUDIES is a book series that 
will draw on the knowledge of world - 
renowned scientists, artists, and teachers, 
in discussing and analyzing telepathy, 
clairvoyance, precognition, psychokinesis, 
and psychopharmacology. 

Tentatively scheduled for publication are 
works on symbolic experience and the 
imagination, LSD experimentation, 
psychic coincidences, transpersonal 
psychology, and a study of altered states 
of consciousness that uses as its basis a 
new theory of mtnd-body physics. 

Dr. Stanley Krippner, Vice President of 
the International Association for Psychotronic 
Research, and Director of the Dream 
Laboratory at Maimontdes Hospital in New 
York, will serve as Series Editor for 
PSYCHIC STUDIES. 

Dr. Krippner will also serve as editor of the 
new Gordon and Breach journal, 
PSYCHOENERGETIC SYSTEMS. 



ORDER FORM 

Please send me the following SOCIAL CHANGE titles: 

HOW BEHAVIOR MEANS ($10.95 cloth, $4.95 paper) 

BIRTH, DEATH, AND CYBERNATION ($9.95 cloth, $4.95 paper) 

BETWEEN PARADIGMS ($9.95 cloth, $4.50 paper) 

GALAXIES OF LIFE ($12.50 cloth, $6.50 paper) 

TOWARD A RADICAL THERAPY ($12.50 cloth, $5.50 paper) 

TIME FORMS, EARTHCHILD, and FOOTHOLDS are still in preparation 

I'm hooked on PSYCHIC STUDIES. Please send me detailed information on the series and 

the PSYCHOENERGETIC SYSTEMS journal as soon as it becomes available 

NAME: 

ADDHESS: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 



natuRal lipe styles] 



Ever try to turn an apartment shelf into a garden, or brew up some 
home made elderberry wine? How much do you know about aphro- 
disiacs or Buckminster Fuller or building with mud? 



NATURAL LIFE STYLES is the information 
exchange about cooperative survival . , . 
the magazine in which ingenious people 
help everyone else become ingenious. . . 

NLS tells you things like 

How to survive in supermarkets 

How to make your kids giggle 

How to blow bigger bubbles 

Four times a year, NLS puts you on the road to artistic coping 

Subscriptions (per year): $9.00 (individuals); $29.50 (institutions) 



"NLS TAKES THE TIME AND TROUBLE TO DO A FULL JOB" 
—The Whole Earth Catalog 




Video-system 
owners: 

Our Spaghetti 
can save you 
lots of dou£h. 




THE SPAGHETTI 
CITY VIDEO MANUAL 
A Guide to Use, Repair, 

byvH 

It's a money-saving guide to 
the use, repair, and mainte- 
nance of video systems, with 
bibliography, Index, and a 
list of existing equipment. 
Look into it today, 
213 illustrations $7.95 

Ofoeoef 

111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 



VIDEOSCOPE 

VIDEOSCOPE , a new magazine that goes beyond the portapak into the professional world. . . 

VIDEOSCOPE , a new magazine that reports on all levels of video: national and international 
news, industry notes, local college activities. . . 

VIDEOSCOPE , a new magazine covering all aspects of video: people (profiled), equipment (evaluated), 

publications (reviewed), applications (applied). Some u pcoming VIDEOSCOPE subjects: "Cable vs. 

the Airwaves," "Videotape for TV News," "Television in Canada, England, Japan and Around the World." 

VIDEOSCOPE , a new magazine that serves as a two-way medium: a magazine where reader questions 
and reader ideas/information become future VIDEOSCOPE articles and features. . . 



VIDEOSCOPE, a new piece of equipment for people into video. „ . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: $9.50 per year (individuals); $19.50 per year (institutions) 



Order NLS and VIDEOSCOPE from: 

Gordon and Breach One Park Avenue New York, N.Y. 10016 



WOMEN'S STUDIES 

An Interdisciplinary Journal 



Gordon and Breach announces WOMEN'S STUDIES, Edited by Wendy Martin 

Feminist thought and scholarship are rapidly advancing. The 
conviction that men and women should have equal political, 
economic, and social rights, makes it obvious that extensive 
research into past beliefs and practices as well as considerable 
rethinking of our present values is necessary in order to reverse 
the effects of male chauvinism and the internalization of 
patriarchal values by women. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES has been founded to provide a forum to 
discuss and explore the implications of feminism for scholarship 
and art, to chronicle changing consciousness, and finally to 
help create a more equalitarian society. 

—from the Editorial, Volume I, Number I 

WOMEN'S STUDIES is published thrice per volume. It's editorial board consists 
of women in many varied fields including literature and language, pol iticat science 
and history, art history, sociology and anthropology, and psychology- In addition 
to commentary on these subjects, it also publishes poetry, short fiction, and film 
and book reviews. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: INDIVIDUALS, $10.00; LIBRARIES, $29.00 



Order from: Gordon and Breach 
One Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Center for Understanding Media 



